



AND BLACK AND WHITE 


Brand new for 195.^1 lias Ihr fcalurcs 
>i»ii want innsl [)lu.s «'\clii>.i\ r in <M-iu rroN rocrsiNc. 
.lusl pirss lin- riK-uvinfr Ixjllons i'(ir lll’(•<lll•-sllal■|l 
fmais with llin conplrd raiii'clinclrr. 


CAMERA 


To tnaki- |iirl lire lakin;; iiioir Inn. liicn- is <{uii'k*M-t color 
codin;.' I'oi' Hash and outdoor selling's. I lira-sharp, 
coalcil. <-(»lor-<'orrccl<'<l f iJrallar lens . . . a<'curate 
shuller speeils I'roni I iKKldowii In I full second. 


\lso. l>nill-in seif-linier. . . ftills s\ n«-lironi/ed I'oi' all Hash 
lamps including elecironic flash . . . Iiaiids clip-on Hash nnil. 
Madi' h\ the inukei’s ol' I he famous Speed ( tra|ilii<’s. 

^ oil'll ;:el he I ter piel iires. easier, w il h a new ( iraphh' 

^ our liralleN dealer has i| now . . . see him loda\! 

PUSH-BUTTON 



FOCUSING! 


WITH LEATHER 
CARRYING CASE 
AND FLASH 

i^SSs 




GRAFLEX 


PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 


eRXFUX. INC..II0CHESIEil8.N. T..U.S.II. 



ROAD BIRDS . . . a series by Ethyl Corporation 



THE 

Darting Road Runner 

This Road Bird gets his name from the 
way he darts in and out of traffic 
lanes. A truck coming the other way 
doesn’t even ruffle his feathers... 
and he never looks behind when he 
suddenly hops back into line. 


THE 



Smart Bird 


makes sure the road is 


clear ahead before he starts to pass. And he 
keeps one eye on the mirror when he moves 
back into his lane. 

The Smart Bird also plays safe with his 
engine. He uses premium gasoline. Premium 
gasoline's higher octane rating protects 
against engine knock and overheating. And it 
gives extra power for quicker, safer passing. 




It's smart to use 
premium 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


\ salute to sonic who have earned 
the Kood opinion of the world of 
sport, if not yet its tallest headlines 


MRS. EVELYN RRIMM 

Darkn-yed Mrs. Evelyn Prirnm of Gar- 
d«-na. Calif, may t>e the most accurate 
woman irapsliuoier of all time. This 
beautiful former model mnv rates a 
2r).yard liandirai), the lii>i:lu'.st for any 
woman in the liistor.\’ of the sport. 
Only two men. ho'li with 27-yard hand- 
icaps. surpass ln*r. Evelyn took up 
trapshootini; three years atto because 
"it looki'd like fun." Evelyn is also a 
licensi'd pilot and a ycxul water ski«T. 




LADY NANCY ASTOR 

Diminutive I.ady .\am-y -Vstor, \ irginia-born and former mem- 
ber of the- British Hou.se of Commons, characterizes herself as 
"just a fair wijman golfer,’' despite a 20 handicap that makes her 
I he envy of nn)st women her aj(e iT.j :. I.atly .\stor <iid some j;ol f- 
injj at I’ineluirst. \.C. re*‘ently. got down in sixes and sevens for 
most lioles. Her drives were straisht. alxiut 150 yards. l)ul the 
rolling itreens jjave Iut puttinjj Iroultles. She loves Kolf, has been 
playing abtml dO years and had a 14 handicaj) at t he heiithl of her 
prowess. I.ady .Astor jilays most of her Rolf at the venerable Royal 
St. Cieorge’s Course at Sandwich in Kent . Once she readied 
the finals of the RarliameiUary nolf tournament, "h’s a itood 
healthy Kame,” she entliu.ses. "and I don't like cocktail part ies.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




what do you mean, "pi'Qctical"? 




The Corvette is not a “practical” car . . . any more 
tlian a sailboat is practical, or a thoroughbred horse, 
or a pair of skis. It is a sports car, and by its size and 
natun* it is lirnitixl to a select group of motorists. 

But if you are one of these, and one to whom the 
art of driving is a source of deliglit and an exhilarating 
test of skill . . . tlien the Corvette becomes a very 
practical car indeed! 

For what Ls nnire practical than a car that trans- 
forms mere traiisportation into adventure and puts into 
the Iiands of a good pilot the most joyous, responsive, 
accuratr road machine he has ever known? 

What is extravagant about a car that rewards its 
owner throughout every minute with rock-solid sta- 
bility . . . that clings to the pavement like a postage 
stamp, with razor-sharp Ib-to-1 steering ratio and the 
firecracker reflexes «if a i>olo pony? 

What suits tlie expert driver better than a dt'ep 
bucket seat, a man-size steering wheel, and, underfoot, 
the crackling 150 horsepower of the Corvette’s triple- 
carbun^tor "Blue- Flame” Six? W'hat else lifts his heart 
like the cn*ain-stnooth thrast of the special Powerglide 
transini.s.sion, the skyrocket acceleration, the beartrap 
grip of tlie Corvette's husky ll-inch brakes? 

For such a driver the Corvette is no extravagance. 
It Ls an inve.stmcnt in excitement . . . and one that 
pays off, every day, in the pure gold coin of pleasure. 

If yoc really enjoy driving, we sincerely urge you to 
sjKMid an hour at the wheel of a Corvette. There is 
no other way of discovering the wonderful feeling of 
exultation a Corvette can give you . . . and keep giving 
youl Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration. Why !iot see him soon? . . . Cljevrolct 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHIEVROLIET CORVI-ITTI-I 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 


The Question: 



Is there such a 
thing as a 100% 
honest golfer? 

(asked at Palm Beach) 


ROBERT J. SWEENY, London and Palm Beach 



Tve never played 
HKainsi anyone who 
deliberately cheated. 
However, there are 
few amateur itolfiTs in 
amateur tournaments. 
Thai’s not 100', honesi. Two former pros, 
Chuck Kocsisund Tetl Bishop, have played 
in ihe amateur Walker Cup. But Britishers 


E. F. HUTTON. Westbury. N.Y. 




Investment Banker: 



‘‘IfeellhatCmulOO'; 
honest golfer. But I 
have my rioubts about 
my opponents. That's 
because- I'm naturally 
^ opposetl to them. Let’.s 

pul it this way: After many years of play- 
ing golf on many golf links. I’m convinced 
that there are no such people as 100' , hon- 
est golfers, only 100', honest politicians.” 


TED BISHOP. Norfolk. Matt. 

Former National 
Amateur Champion: 


“Yes, in tournameni 
golf. You can'i be any- 
thing but 100', hon- 
est. Too many are 
watching a n <1 i h e y 
keep score for you, 
But outside the tournaments, the stories 
you hear at the 19th hole are out of The 
Arabian Xiyhln. I wouldn't call them dis- 
honest, exactly. They're like fish stories." 



MRS. GREGG DODGE, Detroit 
Housewife: 


"I don't think there's 
such a thing as a 100' , 
honesi man— period." 



JIM McHALE. Philadelphia 



“The average golf«-r 
I was one before 
playing tournament 
golf— doesn’t hesitate 
to improvt* hi« He and 
forgot an occasional 
stroke. I got so that I’d ni-ver argue about 
another guy's handicap. In fact, I never 
met a goif«-r who admitted he could play to 
his humlioap.” 


COUNTESS ELSA FILIPONI. 

New York and Naplet: 


"Yes, but you have to 
look for them. Unlike 
Diogent-s, you shoul<! 
be able to finrl a 100' , 
honest golfer once out 
of four tries without 
using a lamp. Thai's similar to everyday 
life, but people .shy away from the thought. 
I married four times. I finally found an 
honest man on the fourth try.” 



LERAY W. BEROEAU. Palm Beach 


Chairman, Everglades 
Golf Club: 



“That's open to di*- 
iiat e, particularly 
when you try to exca- 
vate or dig out indi- 
viilual handicaps. Kv- 
ery golfer knows the 
feeling hehin<l the (luestion, ‘What's your 
handicap?' If there's a golfer anywhere who 
will answer that qui-stion Iruihfully, 1 have 
yet to meet him. .M<-? Mine is 


DR. CHARLES CROCKER. San Francisco 

Eieeutive Secretary. Pan 
American Medical Assn.: 


“There’s no question 
but that golf brings 
out the worst in peo- 
pli'. Mi-n break ihcir 
clubs or throw them 
away. I've actually 
seen a frustrated golfer throw hi-s clubs into 
the Pacific, They want to be 100', honest 
but with such a strain on their nerves, you 
have to be tolerant.” 



SeoKTS Illustrated i» pMWt>W vert/v 6v 'Time 
KnlrrrH om nefonJ-rlnM iHitllcr ill Iht /'««< OJftrc uf 


liff.. nl .V. ^rlfhigaH .Irr.. Chifiiijn II. 
tVit'cUiiij, III. SiilarriiiliiiH J'.i'/ n i/rnr in 


.S|*()BTS lU.IISTRATEU 

March 2S. 19S5 



MRS. MURIEL FILER. Havana and New York 



I knew one. The 
i*alm Beach newspa- 
pers prinxed his obit- 
uary. He reached in 
the cup for his ball. A 
snake bit him and he 
<lied before medical aid arrived. There went, 
ihe last honest golfer. Now I suppose my 
husband's friends will say: 'No wonder Bill 
Filer wins so much money playing golf.' " 


J. LESTER EISNER, Palm Beach 
Retired: 


• •Ml 


"When he starts out, 
yes. Then he lejtrns t he 
dodges. He'll ground 
his club in the sand 
trap but won’t take 
the penally. When 
keeping his own score he may fool biin.seif. 
If he improves his lie slightly, that's all in 
fun. But once at the lop of his game, he is 
quick to note lhe.sc deviations in others." 



J. K. WILLIAMSON. Palm Beach 



"Certainly, at least 
99 ’j‘, honest. I know 
a ball is ofien picket! 
up to identify it, a lie 
i.s improved because of 
grounds umler repair 
or ca.sual water, or one has to refer to the 
caddy for the total number of strokes. All 
this may be misunderstood but it is always 
in the interest and integrity of the game." 


NEXT WEEK’S 
QUESTION: 

How do you feel about the 
controversy between the 
skin-divers and conventional 
fishermen? 



Florsheitn .stylists say "black 
is right" the number one 
’round-the-clock shoe color 
for Summer! .-tiid because your 
black shoes will he Florslieim 
•l.oToi’s, they'll be ligliU-r. 
cooler, ami style righl for 
business, dress. >>r casual v.cavl 
Yes! You'll haul not <ii>c jiair 
but a complete hanlroljc of 
black F'lorsheiiiis foi 
"black is righl!" 

*lf il isn't <1 Flnrsiirirn 

it isn't n ijyror 


Thf Utop. 

btnek falf ifnt; 
lianii ihreaiteJ front. 


.Most riorshcini Styles 

fjnti higher 


The New Look 
in Florsheim 

*LOTOPS 

...Summer 

Blacks 


The Florsheim Shoe Company *Chicago 6- Makers oj fine shoes for men and uomcn 
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CAMERA 
rings you a 
new perspective on 


SQUARE'WAYS. Botaor's ttetr-uft 
cotton t>oucl< shirtint fitturirtf _ 
» handsome ovar-waava pattani. * 
Complataly washable. 6tn. 

'ay backgrounds. 45.06 


'AmarleflNombarl 
Ian's Fashion A 

I says: "VM'llwJfiyNMrlnstnantw 

BOTANY Soortthtrli In brisht 
SH0W94A0CS for darktr tUeht. sM 
Nioark LOWSKAOCSfor Ilshtaf slacks. Ms 
Jit mors fasDion iSsai, writs for aqr 
Trc« booklet OK OKESS Tin." Q 

BOTANY BRANDS. INC. 

(mpir* SUto BIOS.. Now York 1. N. V. 
iT-t. * motaoi *• oon.T ■KvU.iofi.-r.tUM.a 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


M any of our reatlers un«louble<lly read in la.sl week’s 
Sports iLLfSTRATKnlhat Hudd SchuUierjr had been named 
to receive the lii.o5 Benjiai Bouts Award at the Tniversity of 
N’otre Dame, as “the man who has done most for bo.xinp in 
the last year." The award was in part a tribute to Schulbertt’s 
story iSl, Xov. 1 > of the Ciavilan-Saxton njrht in f’hiladelphia, 
uncovering such undercover, underworld figures as Blinky 
Palermo and Frankie (’arl)o behind the match and calling for 
an investigation of the entire 
“dark underside of boxing." 

Most often in years past the 
Bengal Bouts .Awani has gone 
to champions like Tony Zale 
an<I Rocky Marciano. I'niike 
them Schulberg has for some 
time confined hisconlrilmtions 
to boxing to activities outside 
the ropes. He has been close to 
the game, around the fighters 
and the men around fighters 
ever since, as a youngster in 
Hollywoixl. his favorite haunt 
during spare time became the 
Los .Angeles Main Street gym. 
Allhougit he boxeil for fun his last aiipearance in gloves oc- 
curred as a spur-of-the-moment sparring partner for a heavy- 
weight he sponsored. “It was a one-minute flecision," Schul- 
berg says. “Also for me a lifetime one— to write, not fight." 

rpon graduation from Dartmouth in Schulberg be- 

came a script writer in Hollywood, publishe<l his first best- 
selling novel, Makefi Sa/ft/tnj liujif out of his Hollywood 
exjierience. then .sjient four years with the Navy and the OSS. 
.After the war he turned to boxing for his second novel. The 
Harder Theif Fall, a cutting account of the carefully engineered 
rise and fall of a heavyweight champion no one mistook for 
anyone else but Primo farnera. 

Most recently, Schulberg has been nominated for an Acad- 
emy Award for writing On the Waterfrovl. Many of the actors 
in the film are ex-prixe fighters, no coincidence, but largely as 
a result of Schulberg 's own recommendation baser! on hi.s 
aj)preciation for fighters as courageous, expressive and sensi- 
tive men whose circumstances never rerjuire them to learn how 
to overact. In a word. Schulberg respects fighters. 

He also respects, as does this magazine for which he writes, 
boxing. In our Oct. 11 issue he wrote, “The other tlay 1 was 
asked point-blank what line 1 was going to take on boxing, for 
or against. Naturally I’m for. Otherwise 1 woukln't be here." 

Along with Sports Ii.li stratki), what Schulberg is not for 
is boxing ridilled with the ilirly busine.ss of corrupt men; and 
similarly not for are millions of its fan.s. 

Neither, it .■^eem.s, is Notre Dame I'niversity. Otherwi.se, 
last week, Budd Schulberg woul<l not have been there either. 







a luxury coupe for town and 







with a racer’s heart for the open road! 


Closed or convertible, the PORSCHE Continental 
has every comfort, all the polished elegance you could ask of an 
automobile hand*hnished by master craftsmen. But the Continental's sweeping grace 
is more than hne styling. The 1500 c- c- Continental is fully functional in its stream* 
lining, has the famous PORSCHE race-tested features: servo synchro-ring 

transmission, air-cooled rear engine, giant sized brakes, torsion bar 
springing. You'll choose the Continental for sport— or for the sheer pleasure 

of handling a delicately responsive car. easily the master of any and all driving 
conditions. 

,299500 


■ .'i., \ 




Deefert from Coot! fo Coosf U. S. A. Distributor: HOFFMAN-PORSCHE CAR CORPORATION, 443 Park Ave., New York 77 
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An Historic Announcement 
to Music-Lovers from the Directors of the 
World-Famom Qn^rt hlall S 


oaehjj^ 


TO INTIODUCE YOU TO AN EXCITING MUSICAL EXPEEIENCE, YOU'AE INVITED TO ACCEPT 



ALL- 

TIME 


GREAT 


Not $1 eoch-liul SI ton ALL UN! 
NO STRINGS 
ATTACHED! 

NO OBLIGATION! 

Even if you never buy 
another record from us 
—now or later— you can 
now obtain all the ad- 
vantages of a Trial Mem- 
bership in The Jazztone 
Society 



COIJ'.MlLIV h ovkix.s 


Art Tatum 




X >n*lT OP OKIEUSO' 1 


SIDNEY BECHET 

NtW MllAMt’ CtlAIItT lOPtANO tAX 


Eirroll Grarner 

WOAlDi MO(T AOAVTAt PAlt PIAH4T 


DAZ2UNO 'lor- rivAtPiT 


TEDDY W]LSO\^ 


PEE WEE RUSSELL 

IttI CEAIIMI1 IP( CHICAOO STTEi 


JACK xe:agarde:n 


Charlie Parker 


AND INCLUDING: Rtx Strwkrl. Rrd Nnrvo. 
Albert NichoiR*. Flip Phillips. Billy Tavlor. 
Mill Ilmioii. Sciiiiiy BrrTRRii. Bill liarris. Sprite 
Chxloll. Ralph Burns. Chuck Wavne. Ardc 
Bernsiein. l)on Ivnmoiiit. E'ernando Arbelo, 
Buck Clayton, Sid Catlett, Slam Stewart. 
Warden Gray. Howard McGhee, Dodo Marma- 
rosa, Barney Ketiiell. Jo Junes, Bobby Hsckclt 
Bud Freeman, George Weitllng, etc., etc. 


A TREASURY OF JAZZ PERFORMANCES, 
ENCOMPASSING EVERY JAZZ ERA- 

Featurint} vsch aA Jelly BoN Slues, 

Heneysueitle Rose, Sosin Street Blues. 

Moon Burns, Aetosln' at Cornorrllo, etc. 

N OW ’..111 v.tn hcarn m h, '.i •: i- :! i. ilic iitt- 
ret. xImWc ".ill nine irtc.i’< i -initupli t'x 
J.A/ZTtlM MiriiTY'v .liii.'i-. I. .,'i.,t.iix ..tl.i: 

in .Iirit!' 1.1C/ cLixMlx— n.ir $1 c .! • ’ ••• • ' 

. 1 S/ ' 1Ta”.t tcM.iJinnv li.iiiiu • I I : ■ , -•/ mo-n 

jjrr.li.m trnm Siclncv l<Li (lit • ■ , ■( ■ [•niiirci ‘>1 

I)i//v l.i!’cNri<. ’It 


1 i'c t 


IC.I I 


lIlCM- 


The finest in Jetzz Recordings— Tours 
of Afore Than 40% Ott the Usual Cost/ 

Here iv vchv m.ikc- th;> am.irint niter, nciv hV 
htJiiiii: ihe-u: fj/rtnne S-Hitls ttcntiliiiiiv 1111 ti.ii .’I i I'- 
(t.iic tlifir ttihri’iil mil itt.sn. rx. t Ili-riii, thiir .miic- 
inu hiii.licv. [he limi.ni C.mceri Hall S.tuctv unU- 
sputivtiai maslci pioicvs. einpliiicii in tlicu; ii, iiiilin,:'. 
C'-’ifcs yiiu nt flic lincvt luuli-li.lrlirv fcpin.liutinn, 

.Ax A Tti.il Member, smi will neief be iinilcr .iny 
nblijiatii.n to buy any i.tber JA/JTTtlS'! M>rn IV 
rt.niiiincs -non .r,i.' You ib* li.ni- tin iiaht. Iinw- 
cver. In try inv .it the ■’ii.iittv'x MliTii.itiN. .\l llR 
ly I tuftE 

loriK-pl jy ini; ilixi. Taih nne an i Jcini; nc. il'i jii ii.i r ' 


Offer Limited — 
Rush Coupon NOW! 



ful "KC'h' of ' 
lOR ICyi S: 


ALL 10 FOR $I.OO-MAIL COUPON NOW! 

The Jazztone Society, Dept. SI-3, 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y, 

I am enclosing $1 00 os complete paymeni. 
please send me postpaid the ten hmh-Ildelity 
Iniig-playmg "all-titne great" Jarr cla.xsics. 

PLUS a tree copy of "An Introduction lo 
Jazz." Also reserve a Trial Membership In 

I am not obligated to buy any bther record- 
ings from the Society. I am lu receive an 
advance description of future monthly selec- 
tions I may try any of these- Iree nt charge- 
wllhout paying a penny In advance. I max 
reject any recording, before or after 1 recri’, r 
It. And I may cancel my Trial Membership 


(please PRl.NTt 


SPORTS 

Kii1T(ih-in-ciiikk Henry U. I.uoc 

ruKSlliKNT Roy K. I.nr.’ten 


Managing Editor. . .Sidney I.. Jiinies 
Asst. Managing Editor. Richard \V. Jiilmi'titn 
News Editor .John Tiltliy 


Associate Editors 

I’eier Harrell. (leriild Hnlland. Mnrtin Kane, 
I’ercy Knauih, Paul fPN'eil, Ji'rome Snyder, 
K ieaiiiir W'eleh. Richtirtl Wollers. Norton W iiod, 
.\irre.l Wriuht. 


Staff Writers 

fiernld .Asior. Kzra Houen. Uoherl C’rean'er. 
Xn'Irew Crichlon. N. I.ee (iriegs, MartTcry 
-M iller. Colti'i I’liinizy. Henry. I. Romney. Kiaine 
St. Maiir. I•'^ede^ick Sniiiii. Whitney Totter, 
Reginald Wells, William H. White. 


Staff Photographers 

Mark Kaiiirinan, Ricliard Meek. Hy 1‘eskin. 


Reporters 

A\’illiani Cliuiimiin i .\ cicky/ikA- H onor Fdz- 
lialriek iCIitr/ itf liiNitirch . Paul .Miraiiison, 
Riiherl H. Hoyle. Helen Hrottn. Jane Farley, 
Merviti Myitian, A'irginia Kraft, Morten Lviml, 
Mary Snott. Iiorothy Stull, Ann Weiks, 
1. ester Woodetn-k. Jo .Uipm Zill. 


Assistants 

.\rlhiir I.. Hruwley iHtlituriol I'rtnlurlton'', 
[rraine Read ifopi/ William Hernsicin, 

Hetty I)ick, Mar.vanno Crjersvik. Harvey (irut, 
Doroihy Merr., Kleanore Milosovie, Martin 
Nuiltan, A1 y.iiigaro. 


Special Contributors 

Hashmaii.: Reii Siiiitli: HoATlNtT: Rolicrt Ha- 
vier Jr.; HtiWi.iNd; \’ictor Kalman: HnXlMi: 
Hudd ScliiilliiTg: Fi.YiNfi: Hill Mauldin: 
l''ii(>TnAi.i.: Herman Hickman: tJoi.K; llcrliert 
Warren Wind; HoisSE Racinc: Alliion Hughes; 
H fSTlVc. & Fisinsr,; Clyde Carley. David 
Costello, Teii Janes. Hiiri Stilweil, |■lHli|> 
Wylie. Kd Zorn; Motor Sports: .lolin Hent ev; 
NaTPUR: John O'Reilly; Tknm.s; Williiim F. 
Talbert: TliAtKi,; Horace Sutton; Cmhor 21: 
Duane Decker; Wkidman's HfliliK.s: Jerome 
Weidmaii, 


Publisher II. H, S. IMiillips Jr. 
Advertising Director William W. Holman 


RaicTC 1 >r P S.. Cuniida 

nnd nrliie iiiiliiary jieriiiiiiael anywhere in ihr 
w iirld; all niber Hul’acri|>ti<ina, I y r., Slo 
I'liase iiddrifR all rurreaimndince coin’irnitif 
Spokts Ii 1 1 si|(A1>:ii'a i-ditoriiil and udtcriiit- 
ing I'onienis ici: SCoktn Ii.i.t -.tkatko. !' 
f. ll. r I'taza, New York 2(1. N Y. 

I’liiiTe addrer* all sut’scriiuien rorri’siiund- 
cnce III .''I’oKTs II I ! -iTHATKIi. .Mo N. Michigao 
Am., fhicago II, III. fhanges of addri-sa r<<- 
(lUire four u. eliH'nol ice. Ti hen ordering I'hangc. 
I'liii.i iiiiiiic iiiiigiiviiie and furilirh uddrero 
)ni|irT|il fieni a rec-ril iiiHUc, nr alate I'xanly 
tli.u nwigiizine ia addriaacd ('hangi' cunnol In* 
niiidi wiiheul eld iia well aa new addreai:, in- 
.'iiid’iig i-esial zone number. Timk Im'. nliw 

1 1 HAl pi Ki M and Hoi .--f; Sc IloMK, Cliairniaii, 
Maunci’'!'. Meore; I’nnidcnt. Key K. I.iiracn: 
Fxeruiite \ iiv Pri.«idetii for I’ubli-ihing. 
ileward Black; Pxi’cuiivc Vice Prtnideni nnd 
Tiiaiimer. fharlea !., Slillman; Vice 1’fiv.idi'nl 
and Serreiary, 1>. \V. Itruml.uugh: Vice Prcai- 
ill Ml.'. Bcrnaid Barne*. .Mien (irever. Andrew 
HciTkill. C. 1). Jiiekaon, J. Kdward King, 
Jiiiiien A. I.ineii, lialiih D. Paine, Jr., P. I. 
I'll 111 ice: ('oni|ilroller nnd Anoiatant Mecrclary, 
Arimld \\ . Carigon. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




Coti'i'U'r tlic t;ill man*!? proliK'ni. lie sees a suit iJiat looks wtmiliTful— but it 
tloesn't coiiie in liin AikI tiie tliat cuiiie in his size don't .se<'tii to do 

anything f«ji' him. Tlirrv'f no such problem tchen you know aboui r«r.si/y 
Toun. Here’s (■h>thin>; i<leally proportiune*! for taller men . . . tailored ^%ilh 
lots of roominess . . . stylefl to yive you a smart appearanee uliile playing 
ilown your heijilit And you ehoo»e from patterns tliat arc flatterin'' to your 
fijiure. Wlietiier you're six-one, six-four or even taller — Lytton's ofTeis you a 
gram! selection of suits, sport coats and topcoats in all the new spring models. 

ijjiwrt, TotoH- C6>t£iA4 . . . dPyttcmiA 

CHICAGO EVANSTON OAK PARK EVERGREEN GARY 
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SPORTS OF U.S. PRESIDENTS 


It’s almost a tradition for the occupant of the White House 
to have a sports interest. Many chief executives have made a 
point of participating in or watching sporl.s to gain relief from 
the pressure of day-to-day work. Others have built vacations 
around sports activities. Can you match the presidents below 
with their favorite.spnrts, as pictured on the right? If you would 
like to check your answer, write for the solution to .Answers, 
Sports Illustrated. 9 Kockefeller Plaza. New York 'JO, N.Y. 




WALKING 


JUMPING 






NEW LOW PRICE! 


V/2 LITRE SALOON 
Now, for tin* first time, you can enjoy 
world famous M(» sports-ear roa<lal»ility 
and ei’onomy plus luxurious family-ear 
comfort and smart styliiifi for as little 
as S2. 623.00 f.o.b. Chicago (including 
Federal Tax). 


NEW 1500 c.c. ENGINE! 

TF 

SPORTS-CAR 

dTie ne« MG 1.300 c.e. is being liailed 
bv sports-ear enthusiasts from coast to 
coast as the fastest, safest, most ver- 
satile NK'» sports-ear ever made. With 
disc wliecls for as little as $2,112. .30 
f.o.b. Cliicago (including Federal Tax), 

V\ ire wheels optional extra. 


mMAGNETTE 


tT'rite Jodny/"’’ full ilftaih! 

Come in for a (lemorislnttioiif Aik hImhiI the Arnolt orrfseus deliver)' plan! 


S. H. ARNOLT, INC. 

RETAIL SALES: 153 EAST OHIO STREET 
OFFICES AND SERVICE: 415 EAST ERIE 

CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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The all-duty, all-purpose, fun-loving, fun-giving, 
personal vehicle 


THE GIANTS IN 
THEM DAYS! 


Tamlirella 



Safr. lliriflv, ri-rmnniifal ami 
liaii(|«fiinp...ih.ir' l.ani!ir<-iiii. ilir 
ni-v> killi] of niolot i/i'il \rliir|<- 
tlial floor ao>»vlicr«'. Oii'o ii to 
low II, III ilir I'ounirv, to work, to 
]*!ay. It’s fun. ami it r'-alty t-’ols 
you llifi 1'. .*'a\ r> money, loo : well 
over a liiimlreil mili>io tlifftalluii. 


put yourself in 
the driver's seal 


Laiiilireiia jr iiree/rioii ni.nle l>y Ilalv'- ramoii- liinoirnli 
< omjiaiiy, L’-eil in every eoiinlry in ilie worM. it i- rliinly, 
well-ilericneii. enp.ilile of nitft-'ril -erv ire in aiiv < liiiiale. on 
.my roail. for any ii>:e. Keatnrer inelmii-; iiiliiilar rieel 
frame, hijih-liovvered 2-ey<'le eilliilie, tvvo-wlieel l>rake>^, 
tliree— [leeil >!iifi. tor-ion liar -ii'iieririon. l{e|iair- iiri' -im- 
I'le. part- ea-ily oiilaineil. S-veral nio-|el- to elioo-e from, 
iiii luiliii;: >laniiai'il ami ile|u\e niiule),, ami pa—eouer or 
iJlility MiJrrar-. I’liee.- ^talt at S.'KW.Di) f,o.l>, niieas;ii. 


Anyone ean learn to drive a l.anilireiia. 
It'- a- -iinpli' a- a liieyeli-. Brake- are 
rai-ily liaml ami foot operated. Tlie 
rifrlil hand ftrip i- llie aeeelerator. . .llie 
li ft i- the fji ar -hifl. Jii-t -lep on. -It on 
the eoiiifiirliilile -eat. -tart llie -tarlei 
and ufl you f:o. biinple, ^a^e and fun! 





S. H. ARNOLT. INC. 1 53 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 1 1 , ILLINOIS 

I’tea-e -end me vour Iree dlii-lrali-d Imoklel on the Larnlneiia. 

□ for hu-ine-, use 

Adilre— Q (i,r |„.r.iiii.d use 

‘^ily Zone State 


BULL HARGAN 

W HKN a presb.vopip ssport.s fan tells 
me that athlete's are no longer 
what they should he, 1 don’t argue. 
It's murh easier to agree with him. It's 
also more fun. Sometimes I even tell 
a story, sucli a.s one which typifies llie 
spirit of Bull Hargan, scrappy man- 
ager of the famous old Spike-<*aters 
lia-sehall team of the gaslight era. The 
first da.\ Hargan took over the reins 
his .star center fielder. Tom Calligan, 
hit a homer into the bleachers. Caili- 
gan troitetl around the bases, dolhng 
his cap. and grinning contentedly as 
he loped over home plate. Instantly 
Hargan. bla/.ing mad. stormed out of 
the dugout and slapped a $.50 fine on 
him. “When anyliody on this learn 
comes Into liome plate,'' he stormed, “I 
want them to slide!" 

That was tlte kind of ball Hargan 
taught — hard fighting hall until the 
last man was out, and sometimes until 
till* police had cleared the field. How- 
ever, Hargan went in for strategy too. 
.Many’s tlie time his infielders knocked 
llie wind out of opposing base-runners 
digging eltiows in their stomachs. And 
many's tlie time ho stopiied enemy 
catchers from snagging foul dies by 
throwing a l>al under their feet. In fact 
it wa.s Hargan’s zealousness in this re- 
.sja’ct tliat led to the 1887 rule change 
forbidding tlirowing liais at catchers. 
The game, regrettably, has since sof- 
tened up in many otlier respects as 
well. 

Hargan had a great knack for turn- 
ing a phrase, coitting .such haseltall 
ma.xims as: “They can’t beat you if 
you score more runs than they do,” 
and "You can't gel to second unless 
you get to first first." But it wa.s his 
insistence on sliding that was Bull’s 
outstanding trail. His players slid into 
all bases. They slid into the dug-out. 
Tliey slid into restaurants and Pull- 
man cars. I.ater in the season they slid 
into the second division and ended up 
in last place. Unfortunately Hargan 
had one weakne.ss on which his oppti- 
tienls eventually learned to capitalize. 
He insisted on pitching every game. 

— FaHKK Cl’MMINtlS 
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Winner of two American Bowling Congress 
gold medals in 1952 and co-holdcr of the 
alltime doubles record, colorful U.S. Cham- 
pion Steve Nagy of Cleveland goes after 
new laurels in the 52nd ABC championships 
opening this week in Fort Wayne, ind. (page 
ki). One of the oldest {41| match-game 
champions in bowling history, he is enjoy- 
ing his best year. 
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THE MAHARAJA 
OF MYSORE 
TAKES SI ON A 
TIGER HUNT 

The nabob of a princely Indian state waits out 
a village cattle raider and makes a classic kill 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY YLLA 



PLAN OF HUNT shows where the tiger was revealed by its 
track when it crossed the sand strip to kill a tethered bait animal 
and then paused to eat part of it, drank at the water hole and 
lay down to sleep. Noisemaking beaters, advancing in inverted-U 
formation, roused tiger, drove it toward the concealed guns. 



rLANKCD BY BEATERS AND RETAINERS. THE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE 


T he tigek had been living on village cattle. He was big 
and fat and crafty; twice he had escaped drives. Forty 
animals had been set out from time to time to bait him. 
He had devoured them all. To native trackers his pug 
marks were the prints of a wanted marauder, and when the 
tiger crossed the sand strip purposely surrounding an 80- 
acre forest “block” the beast was quickly detected. Word 
was telegraphed to the palace where the Maharaja of My- 
sore, a crack shot who had already bagged 102 Indian 
tigers, gave the order that alerted a small army of natives 
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practiced in the art of driving a tiger toward a marhan, a 
tree hut wherein watchful, silent hunters wait. 

Later the maharaja proceeded by Kolis Royce to the 
forest block, accompanied by an aide and SI Photographer 
Ylla. Leaving the car parked incongruously in the jungle, 
they walked along a trail to the camouflaged machan and 
climbed up. Benches at the rear had been filled with rela- 
tives and guests of the maharaja on the two previous 
hunts, which had failed because of slight stirrings within 
the hut. But this day the back benches were empty. The 


maharaja and his aide checked their double-barreled .470 
rifles and stared ahead. Silence fell upon the marhan. 

Mow men who had been standing behind the machan to 
prevent premature escape of the tiger moved forward and 
climbed trees, fanning out in a giant V, with the 7»arAan 
at its apex. If the tiger approached either of these hidden 
lines, the “stops” would throw a stone or two to divert 
it toward the hunters. At the other end of the forest 
block dozens of beaters entered the jungle at a signal and 
continued on next page 
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THE HUNT STARTS ils tliv ht'uters advuiici' u(T(Bss ihi' suihI jeweled hands Ilf mahanija oan-fully load hix rith' U' h<- 
'I rip into the jungle lilock. yeUinK an<l whackinu wii li their un<l liis aiiJe prejiarc- for iheir <ileni wait in i he mnrlnin. The aiile 
sticks. Somi‘limf< a tiuer will .spring ri^hl ainonj; them ami escape. will shoot only if tnaharaja misses (which he very rarely doe 


Flushed by pandemonium in the forest, the big tiger 
sneaks away from his tormentors into the beckoning 
silence and is killed with one shot by the maharaja 

advancpcl upon the tiger, which was sleeping after killing and 
eating part of a bait animal. 

The maharaja sat like a stone, watching a dry stream bed. If 
the tiger did not elude the beaters by lying still and letting 
them pa.ss, and if the stops succeeded in turning the animal 
should it stray toward them, then it could be expected to cross 
from 40 to SO yards in front of the marhan. It might come in 
great bounding leaps, exposing itself for only a few secontls. Or 
it might come Ijelly to the ground, using every bit of <'Over. 
Whatever happened, the shot would have to be a <juick one. 

As the yelling and tree walloping of the beaters grew louder, 
tension began to build in the imichan. Suddenly the maharaja 
stilfened, brought up his rifle smoothl.\’ and shot. He had seen a 
patch of yellow and black in the undergrowth. Said the maha- 
raja when it wa.s finally determine<l tliat he had shot the huge 
tiger through the heart, not merely wountling it which would 
have jeopardized his advancing beaters i: “I am so relieved.” 



GREAT PAW of the jungle cal, examitnsl by a heater, left 
its huge, telltale pug marks on a sand strip when it passed 
iitid thereby identified itself instantly to the local trackers. 
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DISCOVER 


RICHARD LOSES TEMPER, MONTREAL LOSES RICHARI 
PAN-AM AIR WATCHER WATCHES BIRD WATCHERS 
ANIMALS? UNDIPLOMATIC WORDS ON SPORTS DIPL< 


Defusing the Rocket 

A fter Maurice (Rocket) Richard’s 
- suspension last week (see pages 22, 
2S) the city of Montreal acted as if the 
Canadian flag had been desecrated by 
foreigners. Although a more costly pen- 
alty had seldom been inflicted on a pro- 
fessional athlete at a more crucial point 
in his career, it could hardly have come 
as a complete surprise to hockey fans 
who were familiar with The Rocket’s 
fire-on-ice temperament (SI, Dec. 6). 
Since he entered the National Hockey 
League 13 years ago, the Montreal 
Canadiens’ inflammable right winger 
has been making headlines for both 
himself and his bruising, colorful team 
with tactics that might be frowned 
upon in Donnybrook. 

Until last week’s punishment, which 
set off the roaring Montreal mutiny, 
hockey officials around the league had 
indirectly winked at Richard’s antics. 
While other players were being sus- 
pended for over-zealous use of their 
fists and sticks, Montreal’s celebrated 
Flying Frenchman was always suited 
up and ready to score another winning 
goal just when it counted most. Once, 
after Richard whacked some Toronto 
players over the head with his stick in 
1947, NHL President Clarence S. 
Campbell slapped him with a $250 fine. 
A few years later The Rocket exercised 
his muscles in the lobby of a New York 
hotel by scuffling with Referee Hugh 
McLean. Campbell obliged the jittery 
citizens of Montreal by leveling a $500 
fine at their hero. The fines, of course, 
hardly disturbed Maurice Richard. 
They were paid either by the Montreal 
club or the donations of fans. 

But last week Richard went too far 


for even President Campbell. It was 
obviously time to defuse The Rocket. 
It was also time that Campbell, who 
has been openly accused by many 
hockey people of being a mere lackey 
of the NHL directors, step forward 
and do the defusing himself. Richard 
gave Campbell a perfect opening. 

No doubt Richard’s loss cost Mont- 
real the league championship and very 
possibly the Stanley Cup, to .say noth- 
ing of depriving 'The Rocket of his 
chance to lead the league in scoring. 
But it was a simple question of either 
enforcing the rules of hockey or cater- 
ing to the passions of a somewhat o%'er- 
worked group of rooters. Hockey is 
still a game, and it is high time that 
both Richard and his Montreal parti- 
sans realize that slugging a referee is 
not yet a legal offensive maneuver. 

There has been much remorse in 



RIPOSTE 

I told him the rapier huUon 
IPfls crooked and out of joint; 
Now he lies (here as cold as mutton 
Haring finally got the point. 

— Irwin L. Stein 


I E S 


RARE RACES IN RARE 
ARE FIGHTING COCKS 
ACY MOSCOW MEMO 


Montreal since that black night in 
Boston when Richard took to battle 
with the Bruins’s Hal Laycoe and 
slugged Linesman Cliff Thompson. Ri- 
chard went on the air somewhat belat- 
edly and implored his fans (in both 
French and English) to lend their sup- 
port to the team. Of himself he said, 
“I will take my punishment and come 
hack next year to help the club and the 
younger players to win the Cup.” 

Two men who have dedicated their 
lives to hockey — and who helped build 
it to the position it now occupies— also 
had tragic words to utter. Jack Adams, 
general manager of Detroit, said, ‘‘I'm 
sick, deathly sick and ashamed.” Ri- 
chard’s coach, Dick Irvin, moaned, “I 
have often seen The Rocket fill this 
place [the Foruml, but this is the first 
time I’ve seen him empty it.” 

As the citizenry tried to re-enter a 
state of normalcy during the regular 
season’s final weekend an editorial in 
the Montreal Star gave them— and 
other sport fans elsewhere — some ap- 
propriate words for required reading: 
“But what can we say to explain in de- 
cent terms to ourselves the hangover of 
humiliation that remains? . . . Mont- 
real today stands convicted of emo- 
tional instability and lack of discipline. 
It can take no pride in what has hap- 
pened. Nothing but shame remains.” 

Tomorrow the world 

T he Pan-American Games reached 
their halfway mark last Saturday, 
and most of the early attention cen- 
tered around the track and field games 
of the 18-sport program. In particular 
the talk was about the unprecedent- 
ed collapse of one fine athlete after 
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another in Mexico City’s oxygen-light, 
7,600-foot altitude i/er a mcdicat and 
piclarial report, .set' patje S.iK 

Although the runners in the long- 
distance races stumbled home in ex- 
tremely poor times, competitors in the 
shorter events managed to hang up a 
dazzling array of records before they 
toppleil just past the finish line. Post- 
race collapses numbered nearly :i((, but 
new meet records were almo.si a.s nu- 
merous: 16 in the '22 men’s events, 
seven in the seven women’s events. 

I'miuestionably the outstanding 
achievements of the games were those 
of a tall Brazilian named .\dhemar 
Ferreira da Silva and a short American 
named l.ouis Woodward Jones. Ferrei- 
ra da Siiva and Jones managed to com- 
pletely obliterate the listed world rec- 
ords for their events with .stunning per- 
formances. Ferreira da Silva’s mark 
(•>1 feet 1 inches in the hop-.step-an<l- 
junip; superseded by more than a foot 
the work! record set in 1956 h\- Ilus- 
sia's I- Scherl)akov. Jones’s l.i.4-sec- 
otul clocking in the 40(t-meter run not 
only broke a world mark set almost 
five years ago liy (Jeorge Ithoden of 
Jamaica, hut also moved Jones ahead 
of Russia’.s .Vrdalion Ignatyev jus the 
world's ranking (piarter miler. 

David Richardson. Si’s correspond- 
ent, reported from Mexico City that 
the race to remember wiis the luo me- 
ters. dominated by Jones and two fel- 
low Americans, Jim Lea and Jesse 
Mashhurn. Richar<Ison cabled: ‘•Ma.sh- 
hurn took the early lead, turning in a 
sizzling 209 meters that Jones still 
swears was close to 21 Hat or good 
enough to place in mo.st 2()0-meter 
dashes. Then Jones moved to the fore, 
thundering into the final curve like a 
sprinter. 'Then Lea came up. and as 
they squared away in the straightaway 
it was still anyl)ody’s race. The crowd 
looked for someone to crack as they 
headed toward the tape, but no one 
did. Iiustead. Jones surged ahead and 
Lea doggedly stuck with him as the trio 
raced through the finish like 60-yard 
dash men in Madison Square Garden. 

"Gne fanatic track student followed 
the spikemarks of the runners around 
the route and discovered that Jones 
had not move<l his left foot more than 
half an inch away from the chalked 
lane line at any point, whereas Lea and 
Mashhurn had veered several times, 
losing precious inches.” 

There were other memorable deeds, 
too. Americans Rosslyn Range and 
John Bennett each bettered 26 feel in 
the running broad jump, a distance 
made sacrosanct by Jesse Owens 20 
years ago: Wes Santee wa.s upset by 
Argentine Juan Miranda in an altitude- 
slow (6:53.2) 1,500 meters: and anoth- 
er Argentine named Oswaldo Suarez 
i)eat, among others, Horace A.slienfel- 
ter, Gordon McKenzie and two bare- 
foot Mexican Indians to capture both 
the 5,000- and 10,000-meter run. 


For track purists the happiest mo- 
ment of ihe week's track and field 
competition was the commanding vic- 
tory of Pitt.shurgh’s graceful 19-year- 
old half miler .Arnold Sowell SI, 
March 7 > in the 6i)0 meters, the mo.st 
glittering jewel yet in Sowell's bril- 
liant necklace of triumph.s. Track fans 
shed a tear for JO-year-old Mai Whit- 
field, twice ()lympic 800-meier cham- 
pion, who fini.slied a tired fourth. 

Barely two years ago the sweet- 
running Sowell wa.s Pittsburgh’s high 
school (luarter-mile cltampion. La,st 
year, as a I’niversity of Pittsburgh 
sophomore, he wa.s the eastern inter- 
collegiate middle-tlisiance champion. 
Then national intercollegiate cham- 
pion. This Feliruary he became .Ameri- 
can indoor champion. Anri now he is 
the Western Hemisphere champion. 
To track fans thinking of the 19.76 
Olympic.s, tomorrow for .Arnold Sowell 
obviously means the world. 

Mr. Peterson, I presume? 

A WOMAN reader had just finished 
the report of a Boston bird-watch- 
ing expedition led by Roger Tory Pe- 
terson, author of A Fiild (inidt fn the 
liinis, in last week's i.s.sue Si, March 
21 ' when she entered tlie dining car of 
a Bo.ston-St. Louis train. Site was seal- 
ed at a ta))le occupied l)y a man and 
woman who, from their conversation, 
were plainly the most avid of Bo.ston 
bird watchensarnl were, in fact.enrouie 
to Texas to watch birds. 

When the lady bird watcher ad- 
dre.s.sed her male companion as Roger, 
the SI reader could not resist asking: 
‘‘By any chance, are you Roger Tory 
Peterson?” 

The man turned and beamed. 

“No," he exclaimed fervently, "But 
oh, I d‘i wish 1 werel" 


Ancient argument 

F i;w CLKAVACKS of American opin- 
ion have endured as long or have 
been argued as bitterly a.s the ancient 
debate os'er the ancient sport of 
cockfighting. But the argument gen- 
erally takes place only in courts of law 
— the chicken fightc^rs have long since 
been driven to underground operation 
in out-of-the-way barns or hidden gul- 
lies and seldom speak publicly until 
Ijeing yanked into %dew by unsympa- 
thetic cops. Recently, however, one 
Willie Williams, a man who thinks 
of cockfighting as Horace Stoneham 
thinks of baseball, engaged Guy P. 
Miller, president of the Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Humane Societies, in de- 
bate in a slightly different atmosphere. 
Miller had just paid $1.25 (and had 
suffered to have his wrist stamped in 
proof thereof ) to gain admittance to a 
.sheet iron quonset hut in which AA'illie 
openly holds cockfights Just outside 
Wichita. 

Willie, a smiling and affable Negro, 
held the legal if not the moral advan- 
tage during the conversation. Kansas 
statutes prohibit cruelty to animals, 
hut do not specifically mention fowl, 
and do not specifically prohibit 
cockfighting. The local prosecutor and 
sheriff, however, feel that a fowl is not 
an animal, legally speaking, and pre- 
fer to wait for the legislature (next ses- 
sion 1957) to speak out on chickens 
liefore making any arrests. 

Thus buttres.sed. AVillie admits any 
and all customers to his Saturday night 
mains — one of which was in full swing 
when Miller arrived to find out from 
personal observation ju.st wliat was go- 
ing on. In his capacity as iuwt and pro- 
moter, Willie was quickly introduced 
to the visiting enemy. 

continued on nert page 
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; EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 15 

“How do you do,” said Miller icily. 

“Nice to know you, Mr. Miller,” 
said Willie with a wide .‘;mile. 

"Large crowd," .said Miller, looking 
on critically. 

“Yessir, there’s lots of people that 
come out here to enjoy themselves. 



What do you think of our little clul) 
now that you see it?” 

"We needn’t go into that. My posi- 
tion is (juite clear." 

“Well, t]iat’.s all right, that’s all 
right. If you don’t want to talk about 
it tJiat’s perfectly all right with me.” 

After a moment of silence \\ilHe 
went on; "Weclip their heels here. Did 
you know that a cock’s natural spur is 
poisonous? We u.se gaffs. It’s a clean 
fight thataway. Now, if we wanted to 
get nasty we could fight them like they 
do in Japan— put them in a cage so 
they could only peck at each other’s 
heads. . . 

.At this point a defunct chicken was 
carried past from the ring and the con- 
versation ended. Both men, however, 
went on with their arguments ohlitjue- 
ly to other people. 

"This is a .sport," said Willie. “Kvery 
farmer has a bird and wants to see how 
he’ll stand up against comjietition. I’ve 
got a hundred birds my.self. If I fight 
them they're worth a hundreil dollars 
apiece. If I don’t, they’re worth notli- 
ing— not even good eatin’ chickens.” 

Said Miller; "People indulge in this 
vulgar thing for only twit things, mon- 
ey and glory. They should remember 
that gambling is illegal. I can’t have 
much respect for people who must see 
innocent animals killed to satisfy their 
egos. If a cat catches a bird, the act is 
part of nature. Hut if humans prompt 
and instigate killings of animals, it is 
morally wrong.” 

“We’re doing nothing against the 
law,” said Willie. "I’m in close con- 
tact with my attorney.” 

Amateur standing (cont’d) 

T ut: CONTINUING DKBATK over JUSt 
what constitutes an amateur ath- 
lete has flared up again with the follow- 
ing fresh views on the subject: 

By Avery Brundage, president of the 
International Olympic Games commit- 
tee: "I think the State Department 
definitely jeopardized the amateur sta- 
tus of Mai Whitfield, Harrison Dillard, 
Bob Richards and Sammy I>ee when 
those athletes were sent [on good will 
tours) to foreign countries. . . . The 
efforts of our Armed Forces to assemble 
athletes for events such as the Pan- 


American Games is also endangering 
the amateur status of the atlileics in- 
volved.” 

By Mai Whitfield, recently returned 
from one of the good will tours: "What 
is tile matter with the man? Is he on 
the .side of tlie Rus,siaris? I traveled all 
around the world for the Stale Dejiart- 
ment, trying to make friends for our 
country. ... It just about killed me. 
When I got l)ack in tin* r.S..\. I \va.s in 
liad shape . . . you .saw liow bad I 
loukeil losing m.\' 80l)-meter Pan-.Arner- 
icaii championsbii). ! finished fourth 
and haven't run a,s slow as that 1 ;.t 2.5 
in years. 

“.About that amateurism husines.s— 
it cost me money to go on that good will 
tour. It look me away from my busi- 
ness and all I got for my time and 
trouble was mere expenses. But I didn’t 
mind. I was doing it for the U.S.A. We 
can’t let those Russians beat us in track 
or propaganda.” 

By Louis G. Wilke, president of the 
Amateur Athletic I’nion: "There is no 
violation of the amateur standing of 
American athletes involved in a trij) 
made by them in different areas of the 
worltl. . . . Both the Armed Forces 
and the State Department ha\e been 
most cooperative with the A.AI" which 
ha.s encouraged . . . sponsorship of 
trip.s ma<le by our tojj .American ath- 
letes.” 

*‘We want to be friends . . 

T hukk .Amkuican skaters— Ken 
Henry, Don McDermott and John- 
ny Werket — entered the World Speed 
Skating Championships at Moscow. 
They didn’t win but they ma«le a cred- 
itable showing, they learned a lot and 
they brought back a diary. 

In most respects it is the usual tour- 
ist diary of Russia, full of familiar per- 
sonalities and incidents. There is the 
screwball pilot who flies them from Hel- 
sinki to AIoscow, the guide who knows 
only what is sanctioned, that wonder- 
ful subway, and the joy of cornflakes 
and orange juice at the American Km- 
bassy. There is also some fascinating 
information about sports a la russe: 

"Big crowd of 50,000 people in Dy- 
namo Stadium. Lucky to gel 500 at 
American meet. Don won third in the 
500-meter and there was a big lump in 
our throats a.s the American flag was 
run up. The Ru.sskies applaude<l Don. 
None of us were unhappy about our 
times, we just didn’t e.xpeci the others 
to be so good. 

"Talked with Boris Shilkov, the 
Russian star, who speaks a little Kng- 
lish. He told us that he was a turliine 
engineer in a plant in Leningrad. Shil- 
kov never lets up on his training. In 
summer he cycles, lifts weights, rows 
and runs. That’s the answer. This is 
year-round busines.s. Hell, we just 
drop our skates in the closet once the 
ice goes out ami forget about liody 


conditioning. Picked up some good 
training tips from the Swedes and Nor- 
wegians who keep at it all year, too. 

"Ken is going to try a new gimmick 
which the Scandinavians use. Tie two 
liig, heavy bands of rubber around a 
tree and attach the free ends to your 
ankles. Pull your legs agaimst the hands 
in the same motion you would use in 
skating. . . . Ken’s afraid that if he 
tries the rubber liand routine in Amer- 
ica, his neighbors will think he is nuts 
anil his wife will think he is nuttier 
than nuts. We all did terrible in the 
5,l)00-meter, pretty close to bust. . . . 

Ericsson of Sweden finished 
first in the lO.OUO-meler ami skated 
over to teammate, wept on his shoul- 
der. . . . He is a warm, nervous, hum- 
ble person. . . . When Ericsson took 
his world champion victory skate 
around the rink the mob went wild 
and cheered and cheered. Ericsson 
stopped to give a tiny girl a kiss ami 
for some reason the mob just de<-ided 
to come out on the ice like flies. The 
mad Russians cha.sed Ericsson all over 
the stadium. . . . 

".A liunch of Russians grahlied 
lAmerican Team Manager Richard! 
Sliearman, movie <‘amera and all, and 
started yelling and tossing him up in 
the air. He didn't know what to think 
and was plenty worried. They threw 
him up in the air at least 1(1 times and 
as high as 15 feet. Later we a.sked some- 
one what the group had lieen yelling. 
It was ‘We want to be friend.s with 
the Americans.’ 

"Shilkov says all Ru.ssians and ev- 
erybody in Russia skates the Interna- 
tional style. Kids in America aren't in- 
terested in learning the International 
style. Mostly because the amateur 



skating clubs sanction the American 
pack style of man-to-man skating. The 
International is man against the clock. 
In International style you have to 
learn to use long, smooth strides, keep 
the body low and in a constantly roll- 
ing motion. Your weight is always over 
the advanced foot. 'Try to use a long 
stride in American races and somebody 
will trip you up. Try to keep your 
weight on the forward foot and some- 
body will bump or spill you. . . . 

"Seems kinda silly that the Ameri- 
cans are the only ones that skate the 
pack style, while the rest of the world 
skates International. . . . 

"Went to lots of receptions. Drank 
lots of toasts. . . . Nick (the guide; 
still hammering away at us. Told u.s 
with straight face that Yablochkov 
invented the light bulb, that Popov 
invented the raclio and Zhukovsky in- 
venle<i the airplane. Tired of arguing 
with him.” 
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SHOULOER-BORNE Russcll is liiinizfd liy li'i') Sun FruTU-U- 
••ans, who followHl the t«>um to Kansas City in chart airplane-^. 


BASKETBALL GETS NEW CHAMP 

W HKV tlu‘ 15J5} o') basketball season Ite^ati, not even 
the home-town experts dreamed thel'niversity of San 
Francisco would he playing itt the NC AA finals at Kansas 
City in March. Mucli less did anyltody consider the possi- 
bility lliat the Dons would run over mishty I-a Salle 77 f):{. 
as San Francisco did last Saturday when they wrapped up 
the NCAA championship, symbol of national leadership. 

In mid-December the players at the Je.suit USP’ were 
still anon.N tnous; nobody looked toward the Dons for All- 
America candidale.s, and the coacli’s record in four yeans at 
rsF was a dismal 4o wins aRainst 49 losses. The Dons did 
not even have a home to play in; they rented the pavilion 
at nearhy Kezar Stadium, borrowed the San .Jose autlito- 
riuni or used the Cow Palace when hiR-name .schools like 
California ainl Stanford came to town. 

Hut after losiiiR the third Rame of the season San Fran- 
cisco began to win ball games. Dick l‘ollard of SF.s San 
coulinticil OH iieft fuxje 
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THE BIG SURPRISE 

roiiliiiiiiil from itinji 17 





P'rancisco liurcau wired that the Dons 
were Kniii}; to be the team to l)eal, hut 
not unlillate Decemiier <lid reports be- 
yin to filter into the news about a ris- 
ing power of the I’acific Coast. After 
tlie Dons finally broke into the nation- 
al ratings around the first of the year, 
they kept on winning, and their .sweep- 
ing victory over La Salle on Saturday 
brought to a clima.x the surprise of 
Ifb'io. Bill Russell, their center, be- 
came an All-America: Pliil Woolpert, 
the coach, is a good bet for (’oach of 
the Year, and the Dons will probably 
no longer be orplians begging for a 
place to play, .•\ppreciative San Fran- 
ciscans have alreatly raised $IL')(),I)00 
toward a $7(Hi,0(iil g.\'m the Dons can 
call their own. 

Shortly before the finals f'oach Ken 
Loefller of La Salle reviewed his strate- 
gy. “1 think we just can’t let that l)ig 
guy get the ball. Once he get.shis hands 
on it he shoots. We can .stop him only 
by keeping the ball away from him.” 

The ‘‘big guy” was the gangling <>- 
foot 9 •*) 8-inch Bill Russell (‘‘don’t call 
me <i foot It). I’m enough of a goon a.s 
it is” I who had sparked San P'rancisco 
all s<‘ason. Pusliing away the remains 
of a jioonday breakfast before the l)ig 
game, Ru.ssell answered a (luestion on 
how he fell about playing against La 
Salle’s All-America 'Fom Clola. ”l'm 
not worrying about Cola, I’m just try- 
ing to help my team win.” After a mo- 
ment’s retlection, lu)wever, he a<lde<l, 
■'But, man, that Cola would really give 
the coach an ulcer.” 

Pliil Woolpert pulled his bigsurprise 
that night when the teams took the 
floor. K. C. Jones, <> feel 1 inch tall, 
wa.s a.ssigned to guard Cola, who slamls 
six inches higher. Jones got thi- job 
after he had startled the crowd atid 
the San PTancisco bench the night be- 
fore against C olorado with his amazing 
leaps around the basket. Woolpert and 
his aides reasoned that Jones might be 
able to handle Cola. With Jones on 
Cola, Russell could stick around the 
basket on defen.se and handle rebounds. 
’I'he strategy worked perfectly. Cola, 
having an off night, was held to U> 
pnint.s. K. C. Jones further amaze<l 
everybody with his deadly shooting 
from outside, hitting for 24 points to 
lead the game's scoring. 

P’ine as Jones’s performance wa.s, 
Russell still remained the brightest star 
in the San P'rancisco galaxy. He clogged 

LONG ARM -A Russell outreache- (h'lu 
and the San P’runcisri) star scores a i:ip-in. 
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the middle to keep La Salle from driv- 
ing in, snared iJo rebounds and bailed 
away several shots liy ihe Kxplorers. 

But it was on olTense ibai Bussell 
broke the game open and won llie 
hearts of the spectators. Operating 
from the po.st position right by tiie 
basket, the long fellow from San Fran- 
cisco pocketed IX points during the 
first half. L(tctller’s lioys simply c(nild 
not keep Russell’s hands olT the ball, 
rarticuhirly deadly were Russell's lup- 
ins. Timing bis leaps perfectly. Russell 
would soar into the air just as a shut 
by a colleague tloated in toward llie 
basket and tip t lie ball into the basket 
while I.a Salle defenders impotently 
stretched and strained l»eneaili. It was 
not (lola’s night to give an ulcer tt) i’hil 
Wooiperl, but Russell was no belf) for 
Ken Loetller’s duodenal comlition. 

‘Tm tlie luckiest guy in the world.” 
says Ru.ssell, a liighly animated and 
likabh‘ man. Ru.ssell counts his luck us 
siuriitig in McDymonds Higii Scltnol 
in Oakland whr're he came under the 
influence of C oach (ieorge I’owles. ‘‘He 
may not liave known too much about 
baski'iliall.” says Bill. ‘‘l)Ut he taught 
me a lot of tuher things, how impor- 
tant your lieart and y<jur attitude is.” 

At McClymonds Russell was so awk- 
ward that his appearance on tlie l>as- 
kethall tloor was an immediate signal 
for jeers and catcalls. With I’owles’ 
faith behind him. however. Bill stuck 
to the game, spending hours and hours 
practicing the fundamentals. In liis 
senior year at McClymonds he stood 
6 feet t> incites and was beginning to 
round into form. But before he at- 
tracted any notice he graduated. 

A shy young man. he chose CSF 
because it was near home, small enough 
.so hi' wouldn’t get lost in llie crowd. 
Under freshman Coach Ross (liudice 
an<l Woolpert he became a star. 

.Something of a clown —possibly be- 
cause of his uniijue liuild — Russell is a 
popular figure on and olT the campus. 
At the Continental Hotel in Kansas 
('ity white-haired men, plump ma- 
trons. autograph'-seeking children. Iia-s- 
kethall fans and basketball innocents 
.souglit his hand and (juick smile. 

The future is liriglu lor both San 
Francisco anti Hill Russell. Duly one 
memlier of this year’s starting five 
graduate.s, and Russel) — a junior — will 
be among those present next year. 

'Die supreme irilntte to Russell came 
from tile venerable Coach Phog .Allen 
of Kansas. Allen, who reaches for 
the rule l)ook whenever Kansas i.s in 
troulile, watched Rill against La Salle 
and announced, ‘Tm for the 2(t-fool 
ha.sket.” 'eni>> 



TACTICS TALK i-; held by Lii .Salle ('..ach Kell Loefiler and Tom Gola before finals. 
Blackboard iioie. "Jone-i, -1 can hit om^id.. /’ proved a highly accurate assi-vsnieni. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD eonlinued 

MEN OF AFFAIRS 

THE coMiNo OF SPRING found three chief executives crowding 
their sports seasons a bit. Dwight D. Eisenhower, who heads the V.S., 
took advantage of springlike weather in Washington to practice a few 
golf shots in his back yard. Averell Harriman, who heads the govern- 
ment of New York State, clung to a last vestige of winter and hied him- 
self to the Adirondack Mountains for a bit of skiing. August A. (Gus.sie) 
Busch Jr., who heads the world's large.st brewery (Anheuser-Busch), 
worked himself into a sun-tanned sweat in St. Petersburg, Fla., for- 
getting malt, barley and hops long enough to join the baseball team he 
owns— the St. Louis Cardinals— and engage in spring training workouts. 



SKIER HARRIMAN <pcnt mori* than two hours in snow storm gingf-rly proin 
ing the lower trail at Whiteface Mi., slate-operaletl ski resort in the Adirondacks. 



BATTER BUSCH lake's an anxious swing in pepper 
game with his willing employes at Cardinal camp. 



BREWER BUSCH confers by phone with brewery 
officials to keep abreast of business back in St. [.ouis. 
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A RIOT FOR ROCKET 



COACH IRVIN. RICHARD AT FATAL HEARING 


MONTREAL HOCKEY fall^ SCt tWU 

IjiK goals for their lielovod ('anadiens 
this season: li Knding Detroit’s six- 
year hold on ilie National Horkey 
League championship: Seeing their 
idol, Maurice i Rocket' Richard, win 
liis first scoring title, .\pproaching the 
final week of play both goals looked 
clo.ser. The Canadiens held a slim lead 
over Detroit : Richard was a few points 
ahead of teammates Boom Boom (Jeof- 
frion and Jean Beliveau. Then Tlie 


Rocket exploded— setting olT a chain 
reaction of anger (among his partisans i 
and violence iby Montreal hoodlums'. 

Called before NHL President Clar- 
ence Campliell early in the week after 
slugging a linesman during a game in 
Boston, Richard heard himself banned 
for the three remaining games of the 
season and the Stanley Cup play-offs 
as well. The Rocket took lii.s .sentence 
calmly enough. But for ihou.sands of 
fans who thought they saw their last 







hopes for the championshiijs vanish 
with Ric'iiard’s .slilf penalty, Camp- 
bell ’s verdict was simply too much. For 
some fanatic fans it ([uickly became a 
call to arms, a signal to demonstrate 
against hockey's highest authority. 

The night of the next-to-lasi crucial 
game again.st Detroit, mob hysteria 
ruled the area around the Montreal 
Forum, home rink of the Canadiens. 
Calls to the NHL olTice earlier that day 
liad warned Campbell he would he 
killed if he dared show up at the game. 
Frenzied Richard fans paraded posters 
in front of the arena, cursing the name 
of the league president. Hut (’ampbell 


went to the Forum anyway. When he 
arrived he was greeted by a shower of 
eggs, peanuts, programs and even over- 
shoes. Two hutidrt'd ijolice and llreinen 
did their best to maintain order, but 
it was a losing battle. One molwier 
slipped up to Campbell, slugged him 
twice before being hauled away. 

.\fter one period of hockey Detroit 
led 4 1. Then somebody set off a tear- 
gas bomb, sending Campbell and the 
rest of the crowd in hurried flight 
for safety. Before he left the Forum. 
Campbell awarded the game to Detroit 
by forfeit — an order which gave the 
defending ehamjjs a vital homeslreteli 


edge over Montreal. When the riot 
ended at 2::}(l the following morning, 
police found windows shattered for 
blocks around. sho[) dis[)lays looted. 
They made more than 40 arrests. Total 
damage: .$100,000 plus. 

In Sunday’s finale at Deiri>it the 
R<'d Wings and Canadiens, all tied up 
in points again, met to settle the sea- 
son’s title. Detroit made it a rout, 
0 0, for its seventh consecutive crown. 
Both winner and loser joineti Tor- 
onto and Boston this week in the 
first round of play-offs — to decide, 
after playing 70 games in the last six 
months, which is the best team after all. 




FAME AND HEARTBREAK 


Amatf'ur lK>xinff’s giant elimination 
draws 25,000 young hopefuls a year, 
but only eight can become champions 


by LEE GRIGGS 


I N THK «;i.AKK of tloodlights focused on a iripte 
ring at Chicago Stadium the great annual 
(Jolden (jlove.s boxing tournamenl draws to a 
close. Next Thursday night, iliis time in just one 
ring, eight young boxers, finalists of an arm-tlail- 
ing army of more than 25,000, wilt receive one of 
the highest honors in all amateur sport — the desig- 
nation of national champion of tin- (lolden 
{»love.s. For those eight, who fought their way 
through countless individual battles to tliis tri- 
umph, the Golden Gloves can mean fame and pos- 
sible fortune. For many there will he the memory 
of momentary acclaim, and for a few the actuality 



IN THE GOLDEN GLOVES 


of licarlbreak. Tlif odds against winninK arc lorri- 
fyitiKly loiin. yet there has never been a dearth of 
entries. The sheer dilfieulty of achieving a Oolden 
(;lov<‘s tiile imparts to it n special <|Uality akin to 
baseball’s no-hilter, bowling’s covered :h)0 game, 
golf’s hole-in-one: and the jjursuit of the elusive 
goal brings back new thousands of young hopefuls 
year by year. 

Kurty last fall, youngster.s were al'eady working 
out in cities, towns and villages from coast to 
coast, running miles every day to .strengt heti their 
legs, feinting and dancing endlessly in fnaii of 
mirrors to develop style and footwork, punching 


doggedly at overstufTed mattre.sses in their cellars 
or light and heavy bags in neighborhood gymna- 
siums. Goldi'ti (Hovers, who. con.sciously or uncon- 
.soiously, ar«‘ the most clas.s-<’onscious youth.s in 
their neighborhoods, take tlieir work in deadly 
earnest. Most of them are from the lower eiul of 
the social scale. They are hungry, as the fight jieo- 
ple say. Indeed, they are determined to speed up 
their social adjustments in jig time with their 
own fists. 

In the (iolden (lloves, the kid from ffell’s Kiicli- 
en in New ^'ork, from ('hicago's teeming South 
cDtiliuncil on next pn;/c 


GOLDEN GLOVES coni, from page 25 

Side or the quiet wheat fields of Kan- 
sas thinks he sees a tailor-made chance 
for advancement. With every bout he 
wins, he comes closer lo the dream of 
the big bout in the bi^ arena, where 
among the strange and coldly calculat- 
ing faces he may catch the eye of a 
fight manager or trainer who will take 
him aside and lead him into the mon- 
eyed world of the real big time. 

The Golden Gloves rules are strict 
and stress safety. I)o<'tors examine 
every fighter before and after each ap- 
pearance in the ring, and a ringside 
physician is in con.stant attendance. 
Fight.s are stopped if they become one- 
sided. There has seldom been a .serious 
injury in a Golden Gloves bout. 

Once the entry blank is signed, a 
Golden Glover is offered the services of 
a coach. He may be the local physical 
education instructor in a small town, 
an old-time pug from the neighborhood 
or. in the bigger cities, a regular coach 
from a youth recreation club. Which- 
ever the case, he become.s the fighter’s 
manager and friend, perhaps the first 
real instructor he has ever had. The 
coach prescribes the routine, watches 
carefully over his boy, brings him along 
and teaches him what he must know 
on the long Gloves grind, b'or when a 
Golden Glover steps into the ring for 


his initial tournament bout, he must be 
as ready as that short and concentrat- 
ed period of training can make him. 

That moment comes shortly after 
Christma.s; and for most Golden Glov- 
ers the long, hard battle ujjwards be- 
gins in grimy neighborhood arenas. In 
sweat and fear and hope, the first bouts 
are fought and won or lost, and by late 
February the relentless weeding-out 
process has carried the .survivors to re- 
gional eliminations. Those who are still 
unbeaten after that go to Chicago or 
New York for the final cuidown which 
will leave eight youngsters in each of 
the Eastern and Western sections — one 
for each of the eight weight divi.si()ns. 

By the time a boy gets to the na- 
tional finals, he ha.s established him.self 
as a first-rate amateur fighter. Depend- 
ing upon the number of entries in his 
weight division, he has had as few as 
five or as many as a dozen fights along 
the way. At this climactic stage, the 
sense of heartbreak in defeat is com- 
pounded by a sense of futility at com- 
ing so clo.se to amateur boxing’s brass 
ring and missing it on the last grab. For 
the losers next Thursday night there is 
scant solace, save the experience they 
have gained that may help them in 
next year’s Golden Gloves. But the suc- 
cesses of past winners (nee hchir) have 
inspired others, and over the yeans the 
Golden Gloves ha.s snowballed into the 


biggest per.sonal-contacl elimination 
tournament in all sport. 

The idea of a big amateur boxing 
tournament germinated in Chicago 
back in the mid-'liOs in the face of an 
Illinois law that prohibited prize fights. 
The law was first pul lo the test entire- 
ly through accideni by a young mission 
director named Austin I’ardue, now 
Kpi.scopal Bishop of Pittsburgh. 

THE CHURCH AND THE LAW 

Pardue was disturl)ed over (he lack 
of faci]itie.s for neighliorhood recrea- 
tion. In an elfort to keep the buys in 
his charge off the streets, he organized 
a l)oxing tournament without realiz- 
ing he was breaking the law. He was 
promptly arrested. In the resulting fu- 
ror, the Chicago Trihinie stepped into 
the picture. Its co-publisher, the late 
Capl. .Joseph Medill Patterson, thor- 
oughly disliked the antihoxing statute 
and saw a good op[)ortunily for Trih- 
inie promotion. He put the 7'rihinie'n 
lawyers to work, got an injunction to 
neutralize the law and had his sports- 
writers round up the best local talent 
for a widely publicized tournament, di- 
rected by the late footljall great. Wal- 
ter Kckersall. Staged in the old A-sh- 
land Boulevard Auditorium, the show 
was a smashing .success, and soon after- 
ward, the law was repealed. 

The boxing tournament idea oc- 



FROM GOLDEN GLOVES 

Though never intended as such, the Golden Gloves has 
become a rich training ground for future professional box- 
ers. More than a dozen Golden Gloves champions have 
gone on lo win world professional titles. At one time, ex- 
Golden Glovers held seven of the eight w’orld champion- 
ships. The first w’as Barney Ross. The most famous was Joe 
Louis. The most flamboyant was Sugar Ray Robinson. An- 
other was Tony Zale, former middleweight champion. And 
also in the ranks of those who won the Golden Gloves and, 



JOE LOUIS took Gloves light 
heavyweight title 21 years ago. 


TONY ZALE Often coached 
Gloves aspirants for Chicago. 



ROCKY MARCIANO feft) last lo.st a fight hy an unpopular 
decision to Coley Wallace in 194k Ea-stern Golden Gloves finals. 


furred again to Patterson in 1927 while 
he was publisher of New York’s tabloid 
Ditily .VfM’s. On St. Valentine’s Day, 
•Wirs Sports Kditor Paul Galileo, who 
thought up the name, announced the 
first annual Golden Gloves boxipg tour- 
nament. open to all New York resi- 
dents. He got 200 entries the first day. 
The Golden Gloves of that year broke 
all existing records for amateur boxing 
tournaments, both in entries (1,084) 
and in attendance (21,594 at the finals 
alone I. The 7'rf6?/nc adopted the Gold- 
en Gloves title in 1928 and arranged 
for its winners to meet New York’s in 
the first Intercity championships. This 
was the forerunner of today's national 
championship bouts between Western 
and Eastern teams. 

Since the early 'JlOs the Golden 
Gloves has been farmed out all over the 
country to local sponsors as a gigantic 
newspaper and radio station promo- 
tion. Paid admissions, ranging from 
5UC for small town eliminations to $6 
for ringsides at the finals, have raised 
uncounted millions for youth groups 
the country over. 

The men who made the Golden 
Gloves big were Bill Fritzinger of the 
Sewf and Arch Ward of the Tribune. 
Under their supervision, the nation was 
roughly divided, for the purposes of the 
tournament, at the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. All cities to the east .sent their 



THE MEN BEHIND THE GOLDEN GLOVES SUCC'CS.'i stOr.V includi'fl Capt. Joseph 
Patterson who first conceived the idea; Paul Gallico ircH/cn, who gave the tourna- 

ment it.s name; and Arch Ward, under whose guidance it became nationwide in its scope. 


winners to New York for the .section- 
al finals. Those to the west sent theirs 
to the Chicago elimination. 

And it was Ward who international- 
ized the Golden Glove.s 24 years ago. 
In 19:11 he brought the amateur cham- 
pions of France over to face his West- 
ern champions, convinced, like a true 
Midwesterner, that Midwestern ath- 
letes are the best in the world. He was 
not far wrong; the Americans have 
beaten the European champions lU out 
of 12 times. Some years. Ward puts 
his Western champions on the road. 
This year, his troupe will fight Phiglish, 
WeLsh, Scottish and Irish national win- 
ners in Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow and 
London early in May. 

FOR PORTRAIT GALLERY 


Ward’s Western team this year has 
been culled from more than 20,000 en- 
trants in 24 slates. Tliirty-three cities 
held major eliminations, and many of 
these served as regional centers for sub- 
tournaments in dozens of little out-of- 
the-way places. The Eastern division 
works the same way. hut on a smaller 
scale— Eastern entries average aliout 
.5,000 each year, fighting in 10 regional 
centers from New England to Florida. 

The quality of Golden Gloves per- 
formances never has matched thei|uan- 
tity. Desire and determination usually 
are more prevalent than skill. But wild 
swinging and awkwardnes.s are over- 
looked by Golden Gloves fans. Action 
is the thing. end 

OF 19SS GLOVES FINALISTS, TURN PAGE . . . 



GUS LESNEVICH annexed barney ross won hisworld 
Gloves titles in 193:1 and 19.'14. title after a Gloves victory. 


RINGS COME CHAMPIONS 


subsequently, pro titles were Gus Lesnevich, Bob Olin, 
Petey Scalzo, Solly Krieger, Melio Bettina, Phil Terranova, 
Sal Bartolo, Johnny Saxton and Harold Dade. A number of 
youngsters who never reached championship status in the 
Golden Gloves later developed into fine fighters and w’on 
world championships — Jimmy Carter, Ezzard Charles, Joey 
Maxim and Lou Salica. Then there was the husky heavy- 
weight who lost a hairline decision in the EJastern finals 
of 1948. He hasn’t lost since. His name; Rocky Marciano. 


RAY ROBINSON Stands in triumph over Jimmy Butler of At- 
lanta after knocking him out to win Ea.stern Glove.s title in 1940. 


GOLDEN GLOVES co.,ii.,ual 


1955 GOLDEN GLOVES TITLE FINALISTS 

EAST 



JOSE REGORES, 1 IJ-(>()Iinil 
•livision; 19. :i tlavanii, Cuba 
l)u< driver who N|M'aks no Knu- 
li<h. He fiifht> out of Miami. 


ROBERT ST. JOHN, ll^- 

pound divi'<ion: 17, a N'ew 
York ;«tock eh-rk who hope-: to 
make the I'.S. ()1\mpip leatn. 


WALTER TAYLOR. I2f)- 
pound liivision; lib. ii W’aNhini;* 
ton. H.C. clerk and Olympic 
hopeful wiih KOfifi riirht cro-i-i. 


THOMAS SCHAFER. Id-V 
pouiid division: is. a iirave dit:- 
i;er from Hlaw no.\, I’a. Crowds 
di'lighi in dubbini: hint Spook. 



JAMES ARCHER, 147- 
pouiul liivision; 120, a New 
York longshoreman studyin^; 
businessa<bninistra(ionniirhts. 


RUDOLPH CORNEY, Iflll- 
pouml division: ’Jd, a Brooklyn 
machine ciperator with an 
impre-;sive knockout record. 


JOHN HORNE. 17'i-pound 
d;- : tialive of Omaha, 

.Neb., now ratiar repairman for 
I III- .\ir Force in Washinylon. 


ROY BULLOCK, heat\- 

weiithi <ii vision: 1 s, weinh- 1 
poutnls. A Fn-epori ,N.Y. truck- 
man’-- helper. Gooil left hook. 


WEST 



TOMMY REYNOLDS, II'J- 

pound division: 17. a St. Lou- 
is hi^h school boy with four 
years of boxing experience. 


DON EDDINGTON, 1 Ks- 

pound division: 1 6, another St. 
Louis high school student. Re- 
lii*« on left jab, right uppercut. 


HARRY SMITH, 1l26-pound 
fli vision: 121 , a New York truck 
driver now in .•\ir Force. Na- 
tional 19')4 Gloves champittn. 


WILLIE MORTON. Id7- 

pountl divisiijn: 121, from Kan- 
sas City, now in the .\ir Force. 
.A Golden Glover since 19 -'jL 



RICHARD WALL. 147- 

])outid division: 19, a sopho- 
more at I hi' fniversity of Ok- 
lahoma. from Idabel. Okla. 



JESSE BOWDRY. IhO- 
poutid division: 17, a St. Louis 
grocery stock boy, considered 
a good professiontil itrospecl. 



EDDIE JENKINS, IT-')- 
pourid division; l2l2, a painter 
for ('hrysler ('orp. iti Detroit. 
A would-be real-estate broker. 



EDDIE C A T O E . h ea t .\ - 

wl'ighi liivision; l24. a -dO- 
pounti Kansas City slugger 
now :in .Air Force polii-enian. 
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“What happened 
to the noise?” 


You won't be/ieve it tHI you "don't hear it" — 

big power that*s quiet,., and smooth . . . It frees your 

boat of engine shake, brings new riding comfort aboard! 


Johnson 

SEA-HORSES 

FOR DEPEND ABILITY 



SEA-MORSE as 
Uvelric Startle 
SEA-MORSE 3B . 
SEA-MORSE 10 . 
SEA-HORSE SH 
SEA-HORSE 3- 


38 tiv 
38 hR 
lOtip 

aS op 


. 3 bp . . . 
iW<(>-iW<Mtrr 


ssas.oor 
. 430.00' 
. 310.00* 
. 310.00* 
. 14S.OO 
u.l -Svxrat. 




These are America’s quality outboards— the quietest running, 
easiest driving, smoothest riding Sea-Horses ever deve\o])ed. with 
a size for every outboard need. For small boats there is the 
trail-blazing Stm-Horse 5H — distinguished by its siiecial citation 
from the National Noise Abatement Council. The new Sea-Horse 
10, the new Sea-Horse 25 and the new Electric Starting 25 bring 
the same smooth, quiet t^rformance into the big jwwer bracket. 
There is no longer any excuse for noisy outboard motoring'. 

See your Johnson Dealer. Look for his name under “Outboard 
Motors” in your classified phone Ixiok. 

/nee/ WriU- for thf new Joliniuin Si*a-Horw CaUiloK. Complete upecifica- 
tions on the S gn-at Soa-Horees for 19.W nn«l full detaile on all the new features. 
JOHNSON MOTORS, 7800 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 

In Canada: Manufattured by Johnton Molort. 1‘tterboruugh 



IS THIS ^ SI=>OI?,T? 


Square dancing;, which evolved from European country folk dances in ( olonial 
limes, has caught some 30 million Americans in its colorful and giddy whirl 





I'HOUMJRAPH IJY HV I'ESKIN 


S yi'ARK DASTlsn is Certainly as strpiiuous as basketball. 

as millions of Americans could l)reathtessly testify on 
almost any Saturday nigbl— but is it sport? Webster's 
define.s sport in the first instance as "that which diverts 
and makes mirth”: on tliat count s(|uare dancing gets a 
big vote. Nobody who has ever cavorted to “lead to next 
and on your toes: swing that man with the big red nose” 
could deny that. “Pleasantry, raillery” — to follow Wel)- 
ster's definition of sport a bit further— are also unquestion- 
ably involved, as .sometimes are “mockery, deri.sion” on 


the part of those who think square danci tig is old-fashioned. 
Also sport: “a suddeti spontaneous deviation or \ arialion 
from type iBiol. Have you ever setm a solemn old gaffer 
jump wheti the fiddle takes up its sijueaky tune and the 
rhythm catches hold? As for synonyms “See Fl'N." And 
fun ifor synonyms “Sec Sl’tHlT” ) is certainly what Diana 
Zieger and Dick Laitie (ccHfin and their chums from 
Phoenix College are having as they kick out to a local 
favorite, “Arizona Star,” at the Western Saddle Club; 
they look as tliough they could docey-do it out forever. 



These newl^^^LXJB Fashions ... styled in Italy 
now made of 


USLE 


Shrunk-to-Fit" washable 


• *f M ftMn KKm 

// u'i Knhnaiatt^ ii‘i 
fuaiantrrj la lAnitl 
•^ata/tlutpe at Jh. 


McGre£0^ first with 
wonderful iisle shirts, 
presents "first-time" 
summer -weight iistes- 
25% finer, 25% lighter, 

100% cooler shirts! 

This finest lisle ever in 
an interlock had to be knitted 
on machines specially 
imported by Allen Knitting 
Mills REOMANIZED. of course, 
r)ever to shrink out of shape, 
style or fit Never bulks up, 
either. In boys’ sizes $2.95 


TT MARINA 
$3.95 


I All Radmm’titeil Skint 

tmrry talk ikaat nalu 

I 


1‘HHTOCUAPJIS BV MAHK KAl'KFMAN ANT) GKOKGE SILK 


ATHLETES VS. ALTITUDE 

At Mexico ('ity, competitors in the Pan-American (iamcs met an unexpected foe. 

In the rarefied air 7,600 feet alM)ve sea level, (hey are beinjj felled by anoxia 


W Hii.B a powerful U.S. learn at 
the Second F^an-American flames 
toppled records and captured most of 
the available gold medals, scores of 
finely trained athletes were being top- 
pled by t lie Mexico City air — or rather 
lack of it. In the rarefied 7.6(l0-foot 
atmosphere, well-conditioned young 
men from the lowlands dropped like 


flies. The games became a battle 
against altitude, and the only effec- 
tive weapons were tanks of oxygen. 

The American team entered this bat- 
tle strangely unprepared. Some ath- 
lete.s arrivefl in Mexico a week before 
the game.s. lime to acclimatize them- 
selves: others did not get there until 
shortly before their events. U.S. team 


physiT'ian, Harry U. McPhee. drew an 
obvious conclusion : next lime any U.S. 
athletes compete at such altitudes, 
they should arrive on the scene at least 
10 days early. That much time at least 
is necessary to gel used to diluted air. 

FOR THE EFFECTS OF ALTITUDE ON 
THE HUMAN BODY TURN THE PACE 




LIKE WOUNDED AFTER BATTLE, athlete* lie priistrate men are inhaling oxygen supplied by Uualemalan ofli<-iais from 

on ihe stadium groumls following the 10,000-ineter run. The*e their team'- 'upply. Many ieuin>, including I'.S.. broughi none. 
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BODY’S BATTLE 
FOR OXYGEN 


How brain, lungs, blood cells 
and muscles struggle to survive 


A FACT OF LIFE is that of all the ele- 
ments essential to human life, oxygen alone 
cannot be stored by the body. Moreover, 
the supply of vital oxygen must be uninter- 
ruptedly replenished almost as rapidly as it 
is usetl. If it is not, the body fails and col- 
lapses into unconsciousne.ss. In medical ter- 
minology, this is anoxia, insufficient oxy- 
gen. At an altitude of 7,600 feel, or even 
76,000 feet, the components of the atmos- 
phere are preci.sely the same a-s at sea level. 
The problem is that the atr is much le-ss 
den.«e. Consequently, breath for breath, a 
runner in Mexico City can take in, no mat- 
ter how hard he gasps for air, only 80' of 
the oxygen that he might be accustomed to 
at sea level. What thU does to the runner 
i.s explained in detail in these drawings. 



THE BRAIN Irfl', the most oxygen-sensilive 
organ of tho body, is the first to rfari to lack of 
oxygen. When in.suffieient amounts reach it, the 
runner lup.se.s into unconsciousne.ss. Blacking 
out, in fact, is actually a defense mechanism 
of the body to enable it to remain alive. When 
unconscious, the body requires the least po.s.si- 
ble amount of oxygen and, sprawled motion- 
les.s on the ground, permit.s a maximum supply 
of oxygen-carrying blood to replenish the brain. 


lion alv»^oli, minute air sac-s 
of grapes, each surrounded by 
laries. Here oxygen and carbon dioxide 
into and out of the blood stream. Since the 
weight of air in Mexico City is one-quarter les.s 
than at .sea level, les.s oxygen pre.s.se.s ii.s way 
from the lungs into the blood stream. Thus, the 
entire anatomy of the runner who is built for 
lower altitudes is constantly hungry for oxygen. 



MUSct.ES '/c/h need oxygen to combine with 
sugar and produce energy, and the greater the 
muscle exertion, the more oxygen is required. 
Since the number of red blood cells remains con- 
.Htant, the runner gasps for breath and his heart 
beat increases to force as much oxygen-carrying 
blood as pos.sible even faster to oxygen-starved 
muscle.s. When unacriimatized to the rarefied 
atmo.sphere of higher altitudes he therefore tir«8 
more quickly and may collapse after the race. 


continued on next page 


RED CORPUSCLES 


rirjhti in tin 


exhaled. 

about 2o trillion red corpu.sries, not 
fulfill their iieed.s at 7,600 feet. Natives of 
er altitudes have as many as one-third more 
and thus can exercise strenuously without ill 
effects. After a few weeks, however, a body ac- 
customed to low altitudes increases its produc- 
tion of red cells and it becomes acclimatized. 
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ATHLETES VS. ALTITUDE 

roiitiiiiiul from fUKji Jo 


MAL WHITFIELD ..’i cs.'.'v:.-!! a.< a fin-caul ianar\ 't-.i-iiir'. 

ati«T lln:'tiinu in qualifyiiiK ln-ai of nn'U'r-^. 

! to . iJi’t of all ii'itlr, ill- 'a\ fii hi- si ri-HKi li in i ho prcliniinarii-si 
liut cic-iiiio liii-, in ihi- linais ihi- iwo-tiinc Olympic winm-r failcil 
in la-t HH) yard' when "iny h-U' ^'oi lii-a\ > " aiul fini'liod fouri )i. 


WINNER AND RUNNER-UP of ri-<-or<l -liroakill;; 4lMI-HHt,.r 
hunllcs. (’ulhri-ai h ami .laimo Aparicio Coioinida lioih rccpiirc 
<ixy;;on hfl . Aft'T a fi-w \vliitl'', ln-'pi'ciacii-d Aparicio conuraUi- 
laics si iil-dayt ii \ ii-'or iln/.--- , Though many of ihc aihli i>-- c*il- 
lap'ctl from lac'k ‘>f oxyj-oii, tln-y MilfiTctl no unioward ■•llVcis 





Mon- lliiiii Cl iiiillinii lake- . . . iIioii-.iikI* of 

of riMT'. . . iiia^iiiliociil National I'ark' . 

Diicclilv iiiiiiiiilain- . . . rujolal vsaliT' lanx-il 
I'or lii;:->:aiin- (i-liiiii; — all llii- atnl inorf \oii 
IiikI III (!.iiia<la. one ol ilie ^real |ila\;:ri<iiii<l' 
of the worltl. Ml M-.u' roiinil lliere'- an 


iiii'iir|ia' 


ii-|, 


■•}ioi-t~. tun anil relasalion eseiN lAliere in 

iH-anliliil. //f/rron//e</ ( lancuia. No |>a*‘[)ort 
n«-cileil. S-e Minr travel or Iran-jiorlalioii 
ciL'eiil 'oiiii : -enil tlie eon|)on now. 


You play as you please 
in uncrowded 


CANADA 


SPORTI NG 
VACATIONS 
UNLIMITED 



The frontier country of the West in the middle of the last century enchanted a >’Oun(( 
Army oflicor, Seth Kastman, who spent his leisure time while on duly there painting 
scenes of Indian life. His Indianx Playing Locrosse (n&rjre) is his most noted canvas 


SPORT IN ART 



i3sriDi^:isr 


C3-AIwIE3S 


AKTKR the winter fiutits, 
X~\. and during the hot sum- 
mer when wild game was not 
fit to kill, Indians of the 
American plains devoted 
themselves to a rugged, 
skull-cracking ball game that 
we know as lacrosse. One of 
the fastest games afoot, it 
was given that name by the 
French Canadians who 
thought the curved, netted 
stick looked like a bishop's 
crasier. The game was taken 
up by white men in the 
1840s. An interested observ- 
er of the Indians at about 
that same time was an .Army 
oHicer, Captain Seth Kastman, stationed on frontier 
duty as commandant of Fort SnelUng in Minnesota, 
(’aptain Eastman was a trained topographer who 
also wielded a paint brush with considerable skill and 
made a study of Indian customs, work and play. The 
paintings on these pages are his record of their wild 
and hectic ball game. On a playing field, marked 
out by stakes a (juarter mile apart, two teams, often 
of unccjual numbers and usually from rival villages, 
fought it out all day. Eastman reports that it was 
not uncommon for the whole day to pa.ss without 
either team scoring a point. Heavy bets were made 
by the bleacher crowd which sat it out on horse- 
back or squatted cozily on a heap of dry grass and 
an ol<l Indian blanket, and as tension grew the 
piles of wampum increased. .Many an Indian treas- 
ure changed hands before nightfall. Eastman, soldier 
and artist, after distinguished service to his coun- 
try in the Civil War. was retired a brigadier general. 
He died in Washington, D.C. in 1875. 



Squau s Playing Halt, by Seth Kastman, shows that Indian women of the plains were 
as lithe and dexterous as their inen, who gathered around the sidelines to cheer 



linll games played by the Sioux 
in winter often look place on a 
frozen river, as in this engrav- 
ing after an Kastman painting. 
Objects of value, bet on favored 
teams, were piled on the ice 



our extravagance 


takes you so much farther 




8039 GcK— end blv« Home coK, wIoq tip. lietiiwdeht, t>1ift 
thowl tonpve 130.93; 8039 Tgn end b'own. b>own iKewl longut 330.95. 


We ore fronkly exfravogortt whert It comes to 
our shoes. . . but only to ossure your ultimate economy. 
And we couldn't change if we tried . . . because 
the Foot-Joy ortisons who painstakingly craft end 
detail our premium leathers, whose only aim Is 
masterpiece perfection, know no other manner of 
making shoes. And you'll be glad they don't. 
For Foot-Joy shoes are more elegant at a glance. 
Constructed with Foot-Joy's exclusive Stroightline 
balonce they're a pleasure from the first step. 
And the time lavished on their perfection gives them 



o lifespon that's almost timeless. 


New Yp*V; Foot-Jev Stiop. 15 Eon <8ih SI. 
boilpn; Feol.Jpy Shop, 153 F«d«'ol St. 
Lo> Anoelei' Blonev'i Foel-Jev Shop, 505 W«tl 5th St. 
Chicopo: Al tiebblni Fool-Joy Shop. Palmer Hovie. Room 301. 


for free booklet ond store nearest you write, 


FIELD AND FLINT CO., Brockton 68, Mass. 
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IN THE SHADOWY EMPTINESS OF A GREAT ARENA, WORKMEN LAY ALLEYS FOR FORTHCOMING ABC TOURNAMENT AT FORT WAYNE 


THIRTY THOUSAND BOWLERS 


. That’s how ntaiiv will ircad Iht* lanes of Ihe Fori Wayne Memorial 

by VICTOR KALMAN 

Coliseum in (he 72-day AB(' lournamenl, l>owlin}»’s annual jamlKiree 


H ANDi.KDCAUKi'Ui.i.Y, as if they Wert* 
l)on>l)s or l)al)ies. pine-aiul- 
maple Ja«e.s- mul upproaches were lafrl 
this Week across a network of beams in 
llte vast Memorial Coliseum at Fort 
Wayne, Itul. fi/»orri. By weekend 
they would be level and lae(|uere<l, 
ready for the (irst waves of some :lO.(i(i(i 
bowlers who will compete for glory and 
a prize fund of in the 52nd 

American Bowling Congress <-hani- 
pionships. the largi'st participation 
event and one of the most speclaeular 
in the sports world. 

From Flmhurst, 111. will (•ome Harry 
Steers, 74, “the iron man of l»o\vling,” 
for his oOth annual appearance. Steve 
\agy. 41 ISC* coi'fri, will come from 
Cleveland, hoping to lM*come the first 
man in history to win the natioiml 
match game championship and an 
ABC title in the same y(*ar. 

Arriving from almost every .state 
and from abroad will be bankers and 


farm hatifl.s, doctors, priests and oil- 
Held workers, pinboys and .-Maskan 
.svhwheachef.s', .s-tudenl.v tt! 17 atul re- 
tired millionaires in their KUs. 

Colorfully uniformed contestants 
comprising 5,S2(i live-man teams. 11.- 
:U2 doubles and 22.()2(1 singles entries 
will roll for 72 <'onsecutive days and 
nights I March 2(5 through .June 5' be- 
fore appro.ximately s()eetators, 

more than half of wliom will accom- 
pany them from out of town. Bowlers 
and their r(H)ters will sjiend an esti- 
mated SS million for hotel rooms. f«)od 
and entertainment and hundreds of 
thousands more for transportation. 

More than lOU new.spapers, maga- 
zines. news agencies and radio and tel- 
evision stations will send representa- 
tives to the tournament and at least 
700 dailies and weeklies throughout 
tlu* I'.S., (’anada and Hawaii plan spe- 
cial coverage of local howlers. 

The tournament, known simply us 


“the .\BC” to the game’s 20 million 
adherents, is com|joscd of four main 
event.s'; <\otih\es, singles each a 

three-game series i and all-evehts 'to- 
tal pinfall for the nine games '. A fifth 
title will be awarded the un<ler-85l- 
average “lioosler” team recording the 
highest ihri'e-game score. 

Consiilering the number of partici- 
jiants and the relatively high entry fee 
of $10 a man for each event, \yith $:3 
extra for a chance at the all-events 
fund, the lop jirizes are small: $2,500 
in the team competition, $1,000 dou- 
l)les, $500 singles and $1,000 all-events. 
This follows the tradition set by the 
founders of the congre.ss. who organ- 
ized the modern tenpin game in 18!)5 
ami inaugurateil the national tourna- 
ment six years later. To them good 
fellowship was more important than 
high -scores and prestige more desirable 
than prolit. The carefree, carnival-tike 
atmosphere they creatr*d in the first 
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ARC in a dimly lighted Chicago hall 
in 1!K)1 pervades the ABC today. 

In the current lournametit. as in the 
51 which preceded it, the vast major- 
ity of participants are duffers who will 
Itave trekked hundreds of miles and 
spent hundreds of dollars to he able to 
.say they compeie<l against a few hun- 
dred stars whose livelihood is howling. 
There are only two or three teams in 
the entire Kasl and perhai)s two in the 
West which appear to have even a re- 
mi>te chance to uin, yet I’ennsylvania 
will lie rej)resented by t{()4 team.s, Xew 
York hy Xew .Jersey by Rll, Iowa 
by !>1. C'alif<»rniu by 4t), and Texas will 
send 

ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 

The popularity of the ARC may be 
e.xplained partially by ihi’ fact that in 
a threi*-game serie.s anylliingcan hap- 
pen. In a young man named Carl 
Baumgartner, of Cincinnati, rolled 482 
in the team event, then eame through 
with 724 to win the singles. lOugene 
CaglianU of Mt. Vernon. N'.Y., Kay 
Brown of Terre JIaule. Ind. and many 
others won the .singles charnpiotiship 
in their first AIK'— and never eame 
close again. 

In 1948 Ih-nry Kmi<lowski of Buf- 
falo, a meml)er of a booster team who 
apparently had no business in the dou- 
bles or singles, worked all nighl at a 
defense plant and then rolled f>98 to 
give him and John (Jworek, another 
low-average man, the doubles title. .At 
least half of the singles and doubles 
crowns liave gone to unknowns who, 


MAN OF IRON. Harry Steers, .still leads 
fiehl in total pinfalls at 74 years of age. 


after bowling over their heads on one 
great night, returned to obscurity. 

Above ail. however, the ABC's draw- 
ing power may be attributed to the 
prestige it has actiuired through the 
years. Other tournaments and swet*p- 
siakcs offer far larger prizes and are 
.sterner championship tests, but for 
stars and duffers alike the .ABC is the 
high point of each season. For man\’ 
old-timers it is the rnhson (I'llrr of 
bowling: they enter a neighborhood 
league only to become eligible for the 
big annual event. 

Since the event is held in a different 
section of ihe country eacli year, the 
turnover naturally is great. The first 
51 tournaments drew fi24,58l) bowlers, 
most of whom rolled only when play 
was within 25U miles of their homes. 
But 189 have howled in 2.5 or more 
ABCs, more than l.Odd have partici- 
pated for at least 18 years and sev- 
eral thousand have passed the lO-year 
mark. By now, ,ABC is in their blood. 

Iron Man Harry Steers, a wiry little 
man of 5 feet 5 inches and 142 pouttds 
who bowled weekly in Chicago’s Ran- 
dolph League without missing a .single 
game in 84 years, knocked down 82,fi72 
pins in his previous 49 starts for a life- 
time average of 188. He won the dou- 
bles in 1902 and both the doubles and 
all-events in 1918. 

Sleors's dn-am is to topple so many 
pins l)efore he retires that no one will 
ever overtake him. Behind him, with 
70,211 pins for 45 tournaments (also 
188 average!, is T(»ny Schwoegler, 70. 

nmliiuml o« nest fuiyc 


FOUR-TIME WINNER. Joe WilnUin, U 
-'ipurking Hamm's Ib-cr team of ChicuKt). 




The famous 


amfpinspotter 

is the one & only 

AUTOMATIC tried 

and proven 

over SO million lines- 


It sets the pins, returns 
the ball, signals the 
bowler- even flashes 
standing pins by number 

...all automatically. 

It has put new rhythm 

in bowling, making for 
better, more consistent 
Scores, and 'round-the- 
clock service. Mow in 
operation in America's 
finest bowling recreation 
centers... coast to coast. 


Bowling is belter 

automatically. ..with 

AMF PINSPOTTERS 

AMERICAN MACHINE t FOlINDRV COMPANV 

AMF Building • 2A1 Madison Ave., New York 16. N V. 
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THE FLEISCHMflNN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


BOWLING coiiliHurd from page lf$ 

of Madison, Wis., doublrs cliampion 
in 15>0» and father of iwo-tinie Nation- 
al Champion Conrad Schwoeijler. 

Steve Xacy, who in adriilion to be- 
ing national champion hoUis the ABC 
doubles record of 1,453 with Joiinny 
Klares of Cleveland 'sel in 195:1, when 
Nagy also won the all-events), has 
gathered a team of stars which might 
well take the title this year. He will 
bowl in the doubles with Corp. Dick 
Hoover of Akron, who won ihe I’.S. 
title in 195(t at the age of 21. Chuck 
O’Donnell, Nelson Burton anti (ill 
Smith complete the quintet which will 
roll on April 11. 

.\mong the otlier teams rated a fine 
chance are: on April 12. Hamm's Beer 
of Chicago, which won in 1954 in Seat- 
tle under a difTerenl sponsor and in- 
cludes alllime greats Joe \S ilman and 
Joe Norris ! Wilman and the late John 
Koster are the only bowlers to have 
won four .\BC titlesi; on April 1:1, Kal- 
stalT Beer of Chicago, led by former 
I'.S. Champions Bu<l<ly Bomar and 
Ned Day; .\pril 19, I’feilTer Beer of 
Detroit, twice winner of the ABC and 
five times C.S. match champion, with 
Ceorge 'I'oung, current 1 (l-y**ar-average 
leader; Afirii 24, Budwei.ser Beer of St. 
Louis, including two-time U.S. Cham- 
pion Don Carter and defeiitiing ABC 
doubles titleholders Billy Welu and 
Don McClaren; May 12. Strolj Beer of 
Detroit, current I’.S. match champion 
and generally considered one of the two 
or three best teams of all time. 

AN ADDED ATTRACTION 

As an added attraction for specta- 
tors, the fifth .Masters Tournament— 
a double elimination event — will be 
staged on the Coliseum lanes for four 
nights beginning May Ifi. The coun- 
try’s (>4 best liowlers will compete, roll- 
ing head-and-heatJ matche.s ba.sed on 
total pins for four games. Contestants 
are eliminated upon losing two matches 
until, on the ia.st night, only the two 
finalists remain. 

This .\BC is the fifth largest in his- 
tory 'the largest, 1953 in Chicag»>. drew 
ll),9IJ() participants!. Officials of the 
congress, who, incidentally, are elected 
by their city a.ssociations, are well sat- 
isfied with the number of entries. 
Their aim is to take the .^BC into new 
territories and recruit new bowlers. 
Through this method they have liuilt 
up their membership from 1,00(1 in 
1901 to nearly 2 million today. They 
have done an excellent joh because 
they, l)Owlers tliemselves, also have the 
ABC in their blood. 
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Knxma Spjirlon T\ Sol Is llafKi-Soldorod-l orloiir IJoiiofil 


Sparhuj 'lA 's oUMiri<*al ronnorlions, han(I~so!<lvn‘<l l»v oX|mtI 
rraOMnoii. you hottor rot'optioii and fowor ropair hills. 


Tl»* fa«'l ll)at S|iarl<iti lA liatjii-ii|il<T~ all 
{-oniKv-liotiT^ iiia\ M'rtii iiniiii|>iirtatil u( lirri 
pluiK T. iliii tlii-. IhiTr arc o\cr 

IMX) clcclrical rr)iiiUTli(iii>- in llio aMTatic 
U*lc\ «el- atnl m ic <■! llictn 
lril>iUf.«totlif ipialit) i>fthc[iii'liirr >nn»iv. 

Iluntl-Soldcrinu 

That's why Spurinn TV fjdcs to tlie .kIiIinI 
r\|H*nsr anil (iiHiciiliy of imtui-soMcrinc. 
Aaii we have been wfl!-rewaTii«*iU 

SjNtTlon 7 / oH/ic« hate aminieiiicil that 


ihrv mil only hair aliimst mi rlciiriial fail- 
iiriw hut that lhf•^ arr Iruuh/ril Ic.v In llutlrr- 
inf! fiiiiurrx. iliiiiiirss. ••smut " amt Ihi/i-ui ers 
ihaii /rifiifls iihii uiiii rithir iiiahrs of sets. 

rii*'t<Mn- Built Feat lire- 
iiaiiil-oiilcriu}! i- jii'l otu* of llie aiany 
ciotoni-liiiilt fealiirc' that Sparltiri T\ 
<»lTcr« >c>u. Ijihim-I>. for rvaiiijili*. are 
liaiui i-rafteil in Spartan T\ s ciwii furni- 
ture faetory. 

I alike most televi'ioij nianiifarliirers. 


Spartnji r\ make- TO',' of it- own parts. 
Am) every S|>artim T\ -<•! i- inrliviihiuUy 
iti'iM-eleda- iteoiaesiilftheprodnetionline. 
De-pile it- niuin en-lom-liuill features, 
Sparlon 'lA' eo,-i- you only -liftluly more 
than laa— prodiu'lioii lelevi-ion sets. 
(’a>nlu<'l your Sjiarlon lA dealer a- soon 
a- po— il>le and lei liiiti tell you all the 
advantage- ol eu-toni-l>uilt lelevi-ion. 

SPARTON 1 \ 

S|iarU>ii Ka>iiQ-Tcle«i«ion 
The S|>ark--^ ithiniEluii Co., Jackson, Mieh, 


ph()to(;kai’Hs by toni krissell 


SPEARING SHARKS IN MEXICO 



WATCHING A SHARK, a iri ) «>f intc-nt fi<hiTini‘n nhov" passes, th" harpoon.-r moves forwani and hurls his wc-ap- 

m irk its position in a wave about to break. After the roniber on .it the .shark, now vulnerable in the shallow.s. The shaft is 



rpHE COMBERS that Crash on the 
_1_ beach at Coyuca are just as trans- 
lucent and beautiful as the surf at Aca- 
pulco. 15 miles away, but there is a 
difference — at Coyuca there are .sharks. 
Makos, hammerheads and blacktips 
prowl the shallow.s to feed on the lesser 


fish which stray into the sea from a 
fresh-water lagoon nearby. So it is that 
the visitor to Coyuca may get a thrill- 
ing glimpse of a shark in a wave. 

Native fishermen of the area spear 
the shark.s for .sport. Like old-time 
whalers, they use a harpoon with a 


detachable head fi.\ed to a short length 
of wire cable and a coil of rope for 
horsing out the fish. The harpooner 
takes a friend or two along to help 
with big sharks, and then they wade 
out to their thigh-s. alert and purpose- 
ful as they search for game. 



quickly shak«-n free as the aroused fish Iries to h<iul out to fiei-j)- 
er water. Now lug of war begins i>elwiH-n shark and men dirloi/ i. 


Sometimes a big one nsjuires the comliin - i strength of th'ee or 
four men to contain it and eventually drag it out onto the be.ich. 



VANQUISHED SHARK prov(>s to i)e a six-foot 
blacklip which is huuk-cl lo a spot clear of the water. 
Durint; World War II the sharks were taken for their 
livers, from which a substitute for cod-liver oil was 
derivi-d, but now they are speared purely for sport. 


THE SHARK'S JAWS KCt a casual examination by 
the anglers. Now that commercial fishing for the sharks 
has slopped, they are once again numerous at the 
Burra de Coyuca, and harpooning U done the year 
round whenever the surf is clear enough to see into. 




For New Zest in Driving.. . It's a TRIUMPH 


The Triumph has four wheels and two headlamps like 
convcniional cars. But that’s where the likeness ends. 

For this British-built thoroughbred gives you a 
driving thrill no other sports car in its class can match. 
Jump from zero to over 30 m.p.h. in 3.7 seconds (less 
time than you spent reading this sentence). Slide 
through traffic like an cel through a fish-net, Snap 
around tight curves under perfect control — no squeal, 
no sway, no strain. Hit 100 m.p.h. without half trying 
. . . oversize brake drums insure stop-on-a-dime safety. 

Yet. for all the Triumph’s speed and looks and class, 
she babys your budget with 35 miles per gallon. And 


there’s plenty of luggage space behind the scats and 
in the trunk. 

Try the Triumph your.seU and you’ll agree: driv- 
ing adventure like this is precious beyond cost... 
but Triumph’s cost is precious little. Where else in 
the world could you buy so much fun for S2499? 

TRIUMPH T.R.2 

f P'"* *<” tic*n« at 0. S. 

Ferif ond service reedi/jr ovaitab/e coos* to coost. 


The STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR CO., Inc. 

Importers of Triumph ond DoreWi Sports Cors, 99 Pork Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


for more information moit coupon to distributor below nearest /ov ~ 
West of Mississippi 

CAL SALF.S, INC. 

1957 West 144ih St., Gardena, Calif. 

Cost of Mississippi 

SOUTH EASTERN MOTORS. INC. 

1937 Harrison St., Hollywood, Florida 

In Canada 

THE STANDARD MOTOR CO. (Canada), LIMITED 
496 Evans Avenue, Toronto 1 4 


Please send me address of my nearest Triumph Dealer 
and more information about the T.R.2. 

Nome 

Address .... _ 

City Stote 

Code eSI-l 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY GENE PYLE 


DEER AMONG THE AMMO 

While (he Navy was buihiin}' an ammunidon depot in Oklahoma 
a civilian with a private plan made it into a wildlife sanctuary 


by CLYDE CARLEY 


AT THK N’aval Ammunition Depot 
at McAlesipr, Okla. the deer and 
the turkeys play down by the rifle 
range, and Canada geese waddle within 
sight of the Administration Building. 
Beaver colonists eye buUdoxers jealous- 
ly. Wild ducks throng the pond.s and 
creeks, and hobwhite quail, flourishing 
to the point of overpopulation, peek 
from the knolls at ammunition trucks 
crawling cauliou.sly along the roads. 

This odd situation came about in an 
even odder way and is the perfect ex- 
ample of what astonishing things can 
happen when the Navy’s right hand is 
unaware of what its left is up to. Twelve 
years ago the Navy decided to build 
an ammunition depot at, of all places. 
Peaceable Creek. One can scarcely im- 
agine a more de.solale location for as- 
sembling piles of shells than the eroded, 
gully-washed -1.5, (100 acres near the vil- 
lage of Savanna. This alleged farmland 
was about 10', under cultivation, and 
it has been said that if the Navy had 
tapped its foot in indecision, the farm- 
ers would have given it the land and 
thrown in some razorback hogs. Even 
the coyotes were about to leave. 

But the Navy bought this miniature 
Grand Canyon and acquired the serv- 
ices of a remarkable left hand in the 
person of one C. D. (Deweyi Johnson 
as Superintendent of Maintenance. 
Johnson’s immediate thought upon 
viewing the wasteland was: “What a 
wonderful place for a game refuge!” 

Only a man with considerable imagi- 
nation could have had such a thought ; 
but to Johnson it was more than a 
fancy— it was a project. 

In the resulting construction over an 
area comprising four school districts, 
the only old building left standing was 
the solid stone Cedar Tree School. It 
was nicknamed C-Tree and housed the 
Roadsand Grounds Maintenance office. 
At a plain desk inside, about where the 


teacher used to sit, Dewey Johnson di- 
rected three a.ssistants, leading a crew 
which was later stabilized at 250 men. 
Once the first rush was over he became 
a sort of Johnny Appleseed on his own. 

Every work project of his was plot- 
ted in a manner to also benefit wildlife. 
In the grading for 2(((( miles of railroad 
and .'100 miles of improved highway in- 
terlacing the depot, in halting erosion 
and terracing, in providing water con- 
servation, in beautifying grounds and 
leaving a natural amount of camouflage 
over storage units Johnson’s game 
refuge was always present. Everything 
was done by the Navy book. At the 
same time, by selection of seeds and 
grasses and of shrubbery and soil-binder 
crops, by imaginative planning and 
planting, he could give the land back 
to the game and migratory waterfowl. 

Where anothersuperintendent might 
have standardized plantings with Ber- 
muda and bluestem grass, John.son 
judiciously used both Korean and bi- 
color lespedeza. left natural weeds and 
berry bushes at controlled spots, plant- 
ed others to grain and vetch, put in 
oats and rye as well as Bermuda and 
King’s Ranch bluestem to cure erosion. 
Where others might simply have cut 
down the natural growth around 626- 
acre Brown Lake, Johnson only thinned 
out the worst to plant bullrushe.s, sago 
pondweed, smartweed, duck millet and 
a(|uutics. 

So it went over the entire 45.000 
acres. C. D. Johnson heard his initials 
pronounced as “Seedy,” never with 
disparaging intent yet seldom with any 
yo-ho praise on the old-salt level. He 
had no specific authority to create a 
bird sanctuary along with the ammu- 
nition depot, hut neither was there of- 
ficial opposition to it. If a tough in- 
spector came around from Washington 
and wanted an explanation of the in- 
flux of wildlife, Johnson was ready to 


say honestly, "They just seem to like 
it here, .sir.” 

The man making Navy history in 
this unorthodox fashion is an ex-sailor 
and Legionnaire, an aggressive Swede- 
Irishman of o feet 8 who is compact 
and steady-driving, freckled, partly 
bald and completely weaiher-<'reased 
in face and hands. A civilian employee, 
lie is on the Public Works payroll. Born 
on a farm near McAlester, nine miles 
north of the depot, Johnson has .seldom 
left the region except to hunt Wyoming 
elk and antelope and make other sports 
trips. An active Izaak Walton Leaguer 
for 30 years, he is now a national direc- 
tor and regional vice-president. 

As Johnson’s Secret Grand Plan de- 
veloped within the .Master Plan, only 
rnniiniied on next page 



c. o. JOHNSON exHmine.'t .some of hi.s 
kafir corn, one of many types of plantings 
he made to benefit both Navy and wildlife. 


A CONTENTED BUCK PAUSES AT THE EDGE OF SOME NAVY-CONTRIVED WILDERNESS 
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WHAT’S BREWING 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD TODAY? 



IIcinrkcn’»— brpwp<} in Holland— is brewing 
pood will everywhere. Hearts prow warmer, 
friends closer when they share the satisfying 

f leasiire ol Hriiieken's — the world's finest 
sger beer. Over 3 rentiiries of brewing beer 
of outstanding quality. Sniall batch brewing 
gives lleitieken's the flavor that makes it a 
ntasleri>itH-e from Holland. 





In Burs and Stores Where Quality Counts 
Vun -Mun('biisp& Co.,Inc.,New York36,N. Y. 


DEER fOHf/nned from jxiije 51 

one casualty in 10 years was charge- 
able to C-Tree. It happened to a visit- 
ing admiral, one who expressed doubts 
about the profusion of deer said to be 
found already on this former waste- 
land. He was standing in the backyard 
of the commanding officer’s home on 
the depot. In the same area it hap- 
pened that a pair of orphaned deer 
were being bottle-fed until they could 
lake to the hills. Even as the admiral 
spoke further on the menace of too 
many deer, one of the objects of his 
exasperation wandered quietly up be- 
hind him. The naval person stood with 
hands clasped behind his back, a finger 
protruding. The orphan deer saw what 
appeared to be a bottle nipple and 
seized same for normal use. Startled, 
the admiral jerked his hand away, suf- 
fering a wrenched finger. Poetic justice. 
C-Tree personnel called it. 

PELTS FOR THE GENERAL FUND 

As early as 1944 the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service .sent Johnson one of 
their “government hunters” for preda- 
tor control, on a part-time basis. Coy- 
otes and bobcats had logo. Fay Hardin, 
the wily woodsman later assigned full 
time, did the di.spatching. This winter 
he and helpers began trapping the 
2,000-plus raccoon and "abundant” 
skunk, pos.sum and mitik which had 
reached nuisance numbers. The pelts 
will bring, for the Navy’s General 
Fund, more than the cost of trapping. 

The nominal manager of the game 
refuge for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
the past 20 months has been I^arl W. 
Craven, who also heads their waterfowl 
station near Tishomingo, Okla. His 
chief interest is Brown Lake and the 


ponds as fish havens, and the area gen- 
erally as a luxury motel for waterfowl 
drawn from the Missis.sippi and Cen- 
tral flyways. 

“By 1960 we can and will show you 
50,000 geese and 200,000 ducks on the 
ground af one time, making Brown 
Lake and surroundings their headtjuar- 
ters.” he says. 

Wearing a visitor's badge and 
screened at the gate (like all other 
civilians I. Craven brought fishing in 
depot waters above par before he en- 
tered the managing partnership with 
Johnson. Brown I.ake and certain oth- 
er spots are open to civilian personnel 
and to Marines who might go into 
town on leave. 

The Colonel of Marines, C.O. of the 
Marine barracks providing security 
here, finds himself also acting as game 
warden. The poacher problem is slight 
for his 24-hour guards. Officers residing 
on the depot inquire plaintively about 
the best deer repellent to use on shrub- 
bery. Marines learning to operate bull- 
dozers once dug holes and filled them 
up again; now Johnson has them dig 
him a pond good for ducks and fish as 
well as fire control. 

John.son put on the pressure in 1948 
to gain official approval before ven- 
turing heavily into game restocking. 
Captain V. R. Roane, then depot C.O., 
said to him, “Dewey, you start the ball 
rolling with a letter. If I do it— Kavy 
toes are easily stepped on, you know.” 

So for four tiptoeing years Johnson 
maneuvered his plan along channels, 
bringing together top-flight contacts 
in the Bureau of Ordnance, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and interested 
state and national organizations. If it 
failed, he was sunk. They would either 
approve or condemn but no longer 
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A TRANSPLANTED BEAVER. IK'W tO 
runifc, cross«-s roaii Jookinji for cm*k to tlam. 


ignore il. However, skeptical scanning 
of this new Navy sideline entied when 
Admiral M. F. SchoefTel, Chief of the 
Hureaii ol Ordnance, .signed up in .lan- 
uar.N’, 15)5:}. For a duration of 20 years. 
Navy and F&WS agreed to cooperate 
and maintain here an ideal game ref- 
uge. h was the fir.si and remains the 
only such agreement ever entered into 
hy a branch of the C.S. military. Last 
year Dewey .lohnsori, then 56 years 
«)ld. received one of 111 Nash Cons«‘rva- 
tion Awards. Nonproh^ssional Division. 

So wliat good Ls this ofT-limits para- 
dise to -Mr. I’ul)lic Sportsman? Several 
hundred deer aln-ady have spread from 
the base. leaping or crawling under t he 
five-strand l)arbed-wire fences. l.,eft be- 
hind were some 700 \vhiietail.s. In 
the surrounding area, especially for 
two years of severe drought, ha.s been 
found the be.si (|uail and cottontail 
shooting in tlklahoma. Soon the state’s 
legal deer-hunting Imundaries. restrict- 
ed to a few southeastern counties, 
sliould extend to all .sides of the de- 
pot. which will undoubtedly In- spill- 
ing over ((uail, wild turkeys and. In 
due lime, prairie chickens. When sur- 
pluses of game build up. any club or 
organization will l)e allowed to take 
.stocking.^— and state (iame and Fish 
Department boys will provide the 
transportation. Just under way on 400 
selected acres is an intensive re-search 
pri»jeci on cjuail. .supervised hy the 
stale’s best bobwhite experts. 

And what good derives for the coun- 
try at large? .Mainly that the prece- 
dent has been set. l.mcie Sam owns 
many millions of acres for military re.s- 
ervations. Not all could be game ha- 
vens. but some Congres-smen and con- 
servation-minded wheels surely will ri.se 
to ask of l)ureau heads: “Why didn’t 
you think of thus before?” end 



in Style 
and Extra 
Comfort 


On your feet oil doy? Then 
the shoes for you ore Wright 
Arch Preservers. The comfort 
is boiH-in to keep you going 
through the most octive day. 
Whot's more, Wright Arch 
Preservers ore downright 
handsome. No reason in the 
world why you should choose 
any other shoes! 

Style #308 — Ploin Toe 
Oxford Luxurious Colfmere 
in Block & Polished Cedar. 
Completely seamless forward 
of the heel. 

For nearest dealer write lo: 
E. T. Wright & Co.. Inc., 
Rockland, Moss. 

4 FCATURtS FOK SOLID COMFORT 


I. Famout Wright Arch Pr«i«rv«r 
Shank. 2. Melalanal rais« — for 
weight distribution. 3. Flat forepart 
— permit! foot exercise. 4. Heel. to* 
boll fitting — shoe fits to fool oction. 
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j/(wl<.iK£j OhjiyujuL ^ 


HAND-SHAPED’ SUIT 


in, SdJoJte cluin.c»«JL a)o»iit~ ^80 


‘HAND-SHAPED’ exc/us/vely for fhe fine 
sfores fronch/$ecf fo presenf ffie famous 
AUSTfN tEEOS and GROSHIRB labels of: 


GROSSMAN CLOTHING COMPANY, 79 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 3 


iMuinii BcvkIi 

ihe sports world's all-year play 
ftround . . . Gulf, tennis, fishing, 
water skiing — everything with 
added action this year! 

life begins at 40 in '55 

A city-wide, year-lung cele- 
bration with special events 
fur our -tOih birthday— yoiii 
party . . . Come soon to 
America’s recogniaed /irs/ 

1 city of fun! 

RM. SP-S CHAMBER OP COMMERCE 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 
I plan to visit Miami Beach in , , 

Imenrhl 

Please send informolion on Fishing 
Aclivities Hotels _Apaftment$ 

^ City Stole. . ■ 



; SMOKE OF YOUR LIFE 

PACK YOVR PIPE 

WITH MILD, SMOOTH 

WALlAlt 

PIPE TOBACCO BY MIDDLETON 

WALNUT Pipe tobacco, 
a blend ol seven of the 
world's Bnest tobaccos, is 
famous for its natural rich 
aroma. Enjoy your pipe 
with this connoisseur's 
choice for finer flavor, ex- 
treme mildness . . . smooth 
smoking. 



30c. }1.3S(t6ll.l 
)2.6S (It.l 


FO" 

AROMATIC BLEND OF THEM All, TRY 

ftlilililcton 5 

A NEW TOBACCO FLAVOR 
Reireshingly diilerent end extremely 
mild Favored lor Us modero, ero- 
metac llsvor. 

SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
If not available locally, send order to 



HORSES 

NEW LOOK? 

Could be, this year in New York 

by ALBION HUGHES 


F oil soMK YEARS ROW All Fool'.s Day 
has been ihe signal for the start 
of the N’ew York racing season. Wheth- 
er this was originally a wry jest on the 
part of an Albany solon or just hap- 
penstance i.s moot. The fact remains 
that the opening of Jamaica on April 1 
means that spring is here to those who 
tell the seasons by the horse.s. 

This year while the Jamaica pro- 
gram with its three-year-old stakes and 
Derby previews is as provocative as 
ever, those interested in the future of 
New York racing will be as concerned 
about what is happening up in Albany 
as by what is going on at the track. 

For this week starts the hearings on 
the Jockey Club plan to rehabilitate 
local race tracks. The plan would 
change Belmont completely, modernize 
Saratoga, eliminate Jamaica and per- 
haps Aqueduct, although this last is 
uncertain. John W. Hanes, chairman 
of the special committee of the Jockey 
Club, is more optimistic about the 
plan’s chances than some. But even he 
points out there are four important 
hurdles. Once legislative approval is 
obtained then the minimum $30,000,- 
000 must be raisA*d: then afterimpartial 
appraisal must come the sale of the 
Jamaica and or Aqueduct properties. 
Finally, there is need for the bles,sing 
of the State Racing Commission. 

Should Albany give the nod, the 
transformation of Belmont might start 
directly after its spring meeting. The 
fall get-together would then be held at 
Aqueduct because of the 'chase sched- 
ules. So the golden anniversary of Bel- 
mont Park (it opened in 1905) may be 
celebrated with a face lifting and a 
new permanent. 

While the Jockey Club fights it out 
at Albany, the three-year-olds will be 
fighting the pre-Derby battle at Ja- 
maica. Highlight of the meeting is 
again the Wood Memorial. April 23, 
the all-important preview of the Ken- 
tucky Derby. The first Saturday. April 
2, will see the Experimental Free Han- 
dicap in which the contenders carry 
weights assigned by Jimmy Kilroe, 
the official handicapper, at the end of 
their two-year-old campaign last year. 
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Paul Andolino. owner of the unbeat- 
en mystery challenger Boston Doge, 
requested Jamaica stall space in Feb- 
ruary, and unless he changes his mind 
(again!) the colt with a mere 114 
pounds should be a sure starter. He 
could win it in the same free-running 
manner as Errard King did last year. 
As the top three-year-olds who always 
get high imposts usually sit this one 
out, we’ll probably first see Summer 
Tan, the colt who topped them all, in 
an overnight race or two early in the 
meeting. Nashua, the Flamingo win- 
ner, is running in the Florida Derby 
this week. But Roman Patrol, winner of 
the Louisiana Derby, is in training at 
Belmont and apparently, in hne fettle. 

Dow-n at Bowie, where Maryland rac- 
ing got its traditional spring send-off, 
there are three interesting handicaps a 
week apart. The price tag goes up each 
time, reaching $75,000 in the John B. 
Campbell Memorial April 9. Joe Jones 
and C. V. Whitney’s Fisherman arc 
entered in all three. Joe Jones has been 
running at Santa Anita but Fisherman 
is fresh from a long vacation in South 
Carolina. Alfred Vanderbilt’s Social 
Outcast, whose weight penalty beat 
him in the Widener, is trying only for 
the Campbell Memorial. But he’ll he 
hard to beat, so the chances of anyone 
knocking off all three handicaps is slim. 
The meeting winds up with the $.30,- 
000 added Governor's Gold Cup for 
three-year-olds (April 16) which just 
might dig up a sharp Maryland con- 
tender for the Derby. 

Willie Hartack and Chicago’s Nick 
Shuk are engaged in an exciting riding 
duel down yonder. So far the boy from 
Pennsylvania, Hartack. Is leading. 

The atmosphere of Maryland racing 
Is different from anywhere else. Every- 
one there is horse-wise, everyone knows 
the score. It’s horse country, they’re 
racing folk, and proud of it. 'end 
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Friends of Old Smuggler arc cordially invited to send u* 
interesting stories about Old Smuggler or tell how they 
discovered it. Your letter will entitle you to a handsome 
membership certificate in the ancient SCOTTISH order 
OF OLD SMUGGLERS, illusinttcd in full color by Abner 
Dean and inscribed with your name. Size, 14 x 17 inches. 
Send your letter to W. A. Taylor & Company, 2 West 46ih 
Street. New York 36. N. Y. Dept. SP-6. 


Careful, don't waste a drop.... 

° Old 
Simi^ler 

SCOTCH 

with a HiSTORV 


“Careful, Don’t Waste a Drop” 

By Bob Dingwall 


The 19ih hole at our club is quite dose to the ! 8th— which is a practi- 
cal convenience though a trifle hazardous. A friend and 1 had just 
settled down to enjoy some Old Smuggler there one day when I 
suddenly noticed he was waving his drink wildly through the air. 
••Careful,Jim,”lexclaimed."don‘twasteadrop—ihat’sOld Smuggler,” 
I must confess 1 felt like a heel as soon as I realized the reason for his 
odd behavior was that a stray ball had landed on his head. But my 
words did bring him to in a hurry. Since then, instead of shouting 
"Fore” when they approach the I8ih, many 
members call out, "Careful, don’t waste a drop.” 
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B KHtND the colorful scene of spring 
training's purposeful confusion, 
painted here by John Groth, lies a side 
of the baseball picture seldom seen or 
heard of by the fan. Here the concern 
is not with batting averages but with 
hats; not »-irh a pitcher’s won-iast rec- 
ords but with the muscles of his arm: 
not with filling up a hole in the infield 
but with filling players’ stomachs with 
the proper food. This is the business 
side of spring training— and it’s a big 
business indeed. 

In the case of baseball’s largest train- 
ing camp, Dodgertown at Vero Beach, 
Fla., it’s business requiring an outlay 
of at least a ({uarler of a million dol- 
lars. No one knows to the last penny 
how much more. It’s not that no one’s 
looking. It’s simply terribly compli- 
cated. Part of it is easy. Ba.seballs: 

Two gro.ss of broken bats: 


DRAWING BY JOHN GROTH 

BIG BUSINESS 
AT VERO BEACH 

Or, for that matter, at any baseball club's spring training site 
where there’s lots more involved than meets the eye. For the 
Dodgers, for instance, it's ^a yearly bill of more than $2.50,000 
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S7?I2. Laundry: ${t.424.7(i. Bui tho 
Dodders? and IR minor tcajiiU' clubs arc 
in ihc picture, each a financial entity, 
each a part, sometimes disproportion- 
ately. always to some extent arbitrary, 
of the total cost as arrivetl at by the 
calculated whim of a harassed audit- 
ing department. Ten of the clubs are 
"working agreement.” meaning that 
their stock is owned by non-Brooklyn 
interests and their training expenses 
are in varying degree.s absoriied by 
them; the rest are Brooklyn owned. 
Kxhihition games by the Bntoklyn 
clubs soften the prodigious training ex- 
pense, returning .something over $10(1.- 
000 of the spring training "nut." But 
with an operating deficit of around 
$150,0t)0 annually, spring training for 
the Dodger organization is not the 
kind of big business you’d want to be 
passing on to your indigent nephew. 


r)o(lgerlown it.self is 100 acres, four 
practire diamonds and a modern sta- 
dium vilh a seating capacity <if 4,100- 
It is feur automatic pitching machines 
and (ice liatting cages. It is a former 
Naval Air Station, leased to the Dodg- 
ers by the City of \’ero Beach. It is. 
to alleviate the intense preoccupation 
with baseball, a two-acre artificial lake 
slocked with bass and brim, an orimg<* 
grove, a nine-hole pit ch-and-put t 
course, a .swimming pool, tennis, V»as- 
kethall and liadrninton courts, I'ing- 
pong ahles, a motion picture theater 
and a soda fountain. It is 2,510 bed 
slieets and 4.224 towels and, in the 
kitchen, Ofi (Brooklyn sliould excuse 
the wnrd I of assorted sizes. 

It is also, from the time the first 
players emerge pale into the .southern 
sun until the club hnu.se man sweejis 
up the la.st pair of dirty inner socks 


from lieneatli the locker about seven 
wM*ks later— 4d5 exceptionally skilled 
athletes, an overhead of more than 
150 managers, scouts, grounds keep- 
ers, cooks and hu.sl)oys, medical and 
administrative personnel. 

It is big. It is business. It’s spring 
training. 1055. 

The story is told of how in 1024 
.John Kingling induced John McGraw 
to bring the (liatUs to Sarasota when 
spring training was not quite what it 
is now. It happened. neverthelps.s. that 
when the Giants landeri, the hotel 
Ringling had set aside was too .small 
- to pul it mildly. 

"What did you expect?" .McGraw 
bellowed at Kingling. "Nine men?" 

For the business of getting three 
teams into shape, turn the page 
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TRAINING PROBLEMS OF 


BROOKLYN RELIES ON TWO HANDS 



T hekk ark two times when a base- 
ball player boasts that he’s in ‘‘real 
good shape”: the day he signs his con- 
tract; and the day he reports for spring 
training. Last week, midway in base- 
ball’s annual big spring buildup, a lot 
of Brooklyn’s Dodgers were painfully 
aware just how out of condition they 
were after the winter hiatus. 

No one is more aware of this than 
Dr. Harold Wendler, beginning his 13th 
year as the Dodgers’ trainer, as an un- 
ending para<le of player.s stream to him 
with aching arms, pulled muscles, blis- 
tered hands and sunburned faces. 

In his small training room, cluttered 
with rubbing tables, a whirlpool bath. 


a diathermy machine and a table over- 
flowing with tape, gauze and bottled 
balm. Doc Wendler applies his minis- 
trations <le/tK But his chief assets are 
his powerful skilled hands which mas- 
sage and manipulate mu.scle and limb 
back into working order. 

Besides the expected aches and pains, 
Brooklyn faces more serious problems. 
Many of the key men on whom the 
Dodgers’ pennant hopes are pinned re- 
main scarred with old wounds which 
neither heal quickly nor are easily for- 
gotten. 'rhese players, too, turn to Doc 
Wendler with <laily regularity. 

Jackie Robinson, five pounds over- 
weight and troul)led with failing legs, 


BOUILLON IS CHICAGO’S GIMMICK - 



Y ears ago, the big problem of 
spring training was overweight. 
Players who enjoyed a leisurely well- 
fed off-.season would report to camp 
with 20 to 30 extra pound-s, and they 
either would be sent to Hot Spring.s, 
Ark., or would spend months trying to 
sweat it oflf. While this is rarely the case 
today, every manager has a few boys 
with a few pounds too many. For Chi- 
cago’s Marty Marion, it’s Jim Rivera. 

Although he played ball in Puerto 
Rico during the winter. Rivera weighed 
in at the Tampa camp at 203 pound.s. 
Marion ordered him to shed eight 
pound.s: ‘‘It’s speed that makes you a 
good ballplayer and every extra pound 


slows you dowti.” For Rivera, however, 
eating le.ss food has proved no easy 
matter. Known for his weakness for 
double-thick malted milks and creamy 
des.serts, the out fielder nevertheless for- 
sakes his pleasure.s, and at last report 
was five pounds lighter and still losing. 

Midway through last .season, the 
White Sox began taking wheat-germ 
oil in hopes that it would pep up their 
fading club. This year, they have a new 
gimmick— hot beef bouillon. Made 
from imported Argentine beef extract, 
this beverage ha.s become as much of a 
locker room fixture as salt tablets, foot 
powder and chewing tobacco. 

On a sheet-covered table at one end 


CINCINNATI CONCENTRATES ON LEGS 



I N' THE VIEW of Birdie Tebbetls, man- 
ager of the Redlegs, who has been 
going through spring training for some 
20 seasons, a team encounters two 
weak periods. The first occurs between 
the fifth and 10th day. h’ielders limp 
off the field with pulled leg muscles. 
Batters’ hands arc pinked with blis- 
ters. Pitchers throw as hard a.s they 
can, but find they are throwing ‘‘noth- 
ing-balls.” 

The second time of weakness is dur- 
ing the fourth week of encampment, as 
the clubs begin to head north. By then, 
players who have played in exhibition 
games are physically tired of training, 
and when they hit cold weather on 


the two-week exhibition march north, 
about 2.5 of them will come down 
with the flu or a cold. 

“Because of these two periods of 
weakne.ss,” .says Tebbetts, “you’ve got 
to be careful. If a team isn’t in condi- 
tion enough to throw them off. it can 
mean the difference between winning 
a pennant or just having a ball club.” 

Tebbetts’ formula for getting his 
men into physical shape is to concen- 
trate on the legs. If you can gel a ball- 
player’s feet and legs in shape, the 
Redlegs’ manager believes, his arm and 
the re.st of his body will be fit. More- 
over, he won’t tire easily. 

Like most managers, Tebbetts 
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THREE PENNANT CONTENDERS 


sits in the soothing 105“ \vat**r of u 
whirljjool i)ath. Don Xewcombe, 
plagued with a sore pitching arm last 
season, has his arm rubbed and 
stretched. Carl Erskine, fighting to gain 
back eight pounds lost in a bout with 
pneumonia during the winter, eats all 
the bananas and cream that he can 
stomach. Pee Wee Reese, with an ailing 
back, get.s heat to heal the strain. 
Rookie Pitcher Karl Spooner receives 
special attention for his knee, healing 
from an operation, and massage for a 
recently strained arm. 

As a result. Manager Waiter Alston 
is caught in a paradox. On one hand, 
he has a conditioning program 


of the While Sox dre.ssing room under 
the grandstand of Al Lopez Field, a 
four-gallon electric warmer keeps the 
bouillon steaming throughout the day- 
long workout (leflt. A small primed 
sign pasted above urges players to ladle 
out as much as they want. The reason 
for bouillon, as Chicago’s two trainers 
EddieFroelich and Mush Kslerexplain. 
.seems logical enough. A ballplayer who 
ha.s been sweating in the sun and lia.s 
lost as much as eight pounds, becomes 
dehydrated and needs liquids. Water 
is all right, except that it cools a player 
off and. as a result, slows him down 
w’hen he goes hack on the field. Hot 
bouillon, says Froelich, won’t do this. 


count.s heavily on the work and advice 
of his trainer. Dr. Wayne .-Vnderson 
(le/t I. And in Doc .Anderson he has one 
of the best — so good, in fact, that play- 
ers from other clubs come to Doc An- 
derson to be worked over. Xol so many 
years ago teams employed $20-a-week 
trainers— usually club-house attend- 
ants— to care for $4()0.a-week athletes. 
Nowadays a trainer must be a specially 
skilled osteopath, physical therapist or 
chiropractor, and he commands up- 
ward.s of $15,000 a season. 

Doc Anderson, like Tebboits, has 
his own ideas about handling play- 
ers. “When one comes to me with a 
complaint and I can’t find anything 


designed to run with machinelike ef- 
ficiency, while on the other, he is allow- 
ing — or is forced to allow — those ailing 
Dodgers to work at their own speed. 

On a typical day. workout begins at 
9:45 a.m., with 15 minutes of ma.ss cal- 
isthenics, and for the next three hours, 
the 73 players, split into small groups, 
shuttle every 15 or 30 minutes with 
timetable precision between batting 
cages and batter’s box, the sliding pits 
and the four practice diamonds. 

The Dodgers will be in shape for 
opening day, hut in Doc Wendler’s 
hands — as much as in Alston'.s hands 
— rests Brooklyn’s chances of getting 
off to a good start thus season. 


Togellier with crackers, orange.sand 
apples, beef bouillon has also replaced 
the .standard hill of fare of sandwiches 
and milk that mo.st hall clubs have for 
lunch. The While Sox are convinced 
that milk and sandwiches require too 
much additional blood to digest, leav- 
ing a player too sluggish for the after- 
noon workout. “Besides.” Froelich is 
fluick to add, “a cup of Iln'K is as nutri- 
tious as a roast beef sandwich. We 
picked up the idea from Paul Brown — 
and he’s won a few football games.” 

Whether or not it can win baseball 
games, the 61 White Sox players in 
Tampa are gulping their bouillon at 
the rale of nine gallons a day. 


BALLPLAYERS* 
MEDICAL LINGO 

BUM WHEELS Tired, weak or out- 
of-condition legs. 

FLAT TIRES Sore feet, fallen arches 
or pulled leg muscles. Also attributed 
to player who runs flat-footed or fa- 
vors one leg. 

CLAW A hand. 

CRANK An arm. Usually the throw- 
ing arm. Also called a “flipper.” 
CRANK UP Kubdown or ma.ssage of 
the throwing arm, as in “crank up 
my arm.” 

JOINT MOUSE Joint with lorn or 
loose piece of cartilage, particularly 
the knee. 

MEAT Diathermy or infrared treat- 
ment. 

HOT STUFF A mild analgesic oint- 
ment for muscle tenderness. Also re- 
ferred to as “shot of hot stuff. ’’ Train- 
ers formulate and mix their own prep- 
arations which include a base of 
mineral oil and liniment. 

MOT PACK "Hot stuff” applied to 
gauze which i-s taped over sore musrlc. 
RED HOT A liquid eounterirrilant, 
stronger than “hot stuff,” that red- 
dens the skin and draws pain. 
WHALE-BELLY P'xces.sive Weight 
aroun<i the midsection or a paunchy 
stomach. 

THE CRUD Any fungus infection 
such iis athlete’.s foot. 

THE BAD BODY Any body ra.sh or 
acne. 

OUT OF JOINT Complaint for any 
and all back trouble. 

SPUR All heel injuries ever since Di- 
Maggio’s celebrated “.\chilles spur.” 


physically wrong,” .sa.v.s Anderson, “I 
don’t just say ‘you’re all righi.' I al- 
ways give the boy something. Often, 
it’s only an aspirin— but with a differ- 
ence. I've got green colored ones, blue 
ones, pink ones and plain while. They 
help. It’s not that the hoys are cryba- 
bie.s; you just have to use psychology.” 

With Ted Kluszew.ski, it's a matter 
of coping with superstition. Before the 
‘23fi-pound slugger will put on a uni- 
form. Doc Anderson must give him a 
complete rubdown, u.se a vibrator on 
his legs and finish the daily 15-minute 
ritual by popping vertebra in his hack. 
If Kluszewski doesn’t get a hit the first 
time up, he’ll return to the dugout and 


say, “Doc, better try again. I don’t 
think you popped it.” 

Besides being nursemaid, psycholo- 
gist and trainer. Doc Anderson also 
admits that he is a part-time mediator. 
”.A training room is the first place the 
players let off steam. If they have a 
beef, whether it’s with the manager or 
another player, I try to talk to the boy 
and smooth it out. If it’s a really seri- 
ous complaint. I’ll talk to Birdie. 

“I look at my job this way. If a 
man mi-sses a ball game because he’s 
injured or doesn't play his best because 
he’s sore, it’s a black mark against 
me. I've got to have nine men in good 
shape out there playing every day.” 
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SOUTHERN QUEENS 

It was a hot winter season for ‘Hoot Mon’ and ‘Finisterre’ 

by ROBERT N. BAVIER JR. 


U GLY is too severe a word for any- 
thing so inherently graceful as a 
sailing yacht, too harsh for Hoot Mon, 
a true beauty queen on the basis of 
handsome is as handsome does. Often 
termed an ugly duckling, the uncon- 
ventional 39-foot yawl owned jointly 
by Lockwood Pirie of Chicago and Mi- 
ami, Worth Brown of Miami and 
Charles Ulmer of City Island, N.Y. 
(SI, Oct. 18 '.has won top honors in the 
Southern Ocean Racing Conference for 
the second year running. 

Last year this unusual boat had 
things almost entirely her own way in 
the southern circuit. This year she 
knew she was in for a fight when C arle- 
ton Mitchell’s brand-new yawl Finin- 
lerre won the Fort Lauderdale-Bimini 
race with Hoot Mon in third place be- 
hind John Hertz's Ticonderoga. For 
the rest of the winter either Hoot Mon 
or Finixlerre was first as they left the 
rest of the keen fleet grasping for only 
their class prizes (Hoot Mon and Fini»- 
tene both being in Class C). 

Aside from the fact that both are 
yawls, both within a foot of each other 
in over-all length, and both with ex- 
actly the same rating under the com- 
plicated ocean-racing handicap formu- 
la, it would be hard to imagine two 
ocean racers as di.ssimilar as Hoot Mon 
and Finisierre. Where Hoot Mon has 
long overhangs, Finislerre’s are short. 
Hoot Moil’d beam is below average, 
Finidterre'd far above. Finidlerre is a 
shallow draft centerboarder, Hoot 
Mon a keel boat. While Hoot Mon is 
quite light and designed to sail largely 
over the water, Finidterre is heavy and 
sails through it. 

In sailing qualities they are equally 
unlike, with the one common denomi- 
nator that both are fast. Finidlerre feels 
like a larger boat than she is, sails more 
nearly upright and can be driven hard 
in a strong beat to windward. Hoot 
Mon feels more like a day racing boat 
and must be sailed like one, nursing 
her way along on heavy weather wind- 
ward legs and reducing sail early. Bot h 
have their strong points of sailing, nei- 
ther any really weak ones. Hoot Mon 
is nearly unbeatable downwind; Finid- 


terre appears better to windward. Hoot 
Mon is inexpensive as ocean racers go, 
Finidlerre a real gold plater. 

While the issue is still unsettled as to 
which is the faster all-round boat, 
there’s no question about Hoot Mon 
being on top thus far. 

After her third in the Bimini Race, 
Hoot Mon won the Lipton Cup Race 
at Miami. FJH/sfcrrr seemed a sure sec- 
ond in this one until her wily skipper, 
Carleton Mitchell of Annapolis, gam- 
bling on a wild chance to win, went 
wind hunting, found only calms and 
dropped way down to seventh out of 
the 24 entries. 

In the Miami-Xassau Race Hoot 
Mon got the start. In the early wind- 
ward work Finidterre was gaining and 
seemed about to pass when she left 
Hoot Mon to sail what .seemed to her, 
and to the others, a better course. Hoot 
Mon, however, proved to be the one 
which guessed right . She was still ahead 
when the wind faire<l and from then on 
it was just her dish. She won going 
away, with Finidterre second. 

In the heavy weather, 30-mile wind- 
ward-leeward Nassau Cup race a few 
days later it was all Finidterre, her vic- 
tory being a little hollow due to Hoot 


Mon's failure to enter. Hoot Mon was 
thought to be sold and her owners 
didn’t care to risk damage at that 
juncture. Finidlerre went so well in 
this race that the consensus is that not 
even/Ioo/ J/oK could have touched her. 

The St. Petersburg-Havana race 
which started on March 12 was the 
rubber match, with each of the two 
yachts having two wins. It was light, 
fluky and soon foggy. At midnight, 12 
hours after the start. Fin idlerrcand Hoot 
Mon were nip and tuck, so close they 
could spot each other through the murk. 
Then in the lightest possible air, when 
much of the fleet had lost steerage- 
way, they drifted apart. At daybreak 
there were several miles between them, 
with Finidlerre to windward but both 
almost e(\uidistant from Havana. Skip- 
per Pirie and Watch Captain Ulmer 
here decided not to try to hold up high 
like Finidterre, even though they could 
just barely fetch the line. Instead, they 
hoisted mizzen staysail, gave her her 
head and drove off at high speed on a 
close reach. When the wind faired later, 
letting them reach up to Havana, they 
were home free, winner by a whopping 
2 hours 23 minutes and 25 seconds. 
The runner up? Finidterre, of course. 

For over-all Southern Circuit hon- 
ors and the Florida Governor’s Cup 
which goes with it, the superbly sailed 
Hoot Mon was first with 236 points, 
Finidlerrcsecond with 219.5 points and 
Bradley Noyes’ 5-foot yawl Tioga 
from Marblehead third with 211.5. 

Tioga, which is not unlike a larger 
Finidlerre, wa.s a consistent performer 
in her first year of .southern racing, ap- 
parently destined to do even better in 
the future, particularly if Hoot Mon 
and Finidterre stay home. ■^en oj 
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MOTOR SPORTS 


LONG RIDE 

This is hou it was at Sebring 

by JOHN BENTLEY 


A pproximately one hour and 42 
^ minutes after the start of the 
Sebring 12»hour Grand Prix of Endur- 
ance, my engine spluttered, coughed, 
and in a few yards quit completely. A 
makeshift differential gear, salvaged 
two nights before from a wrecked Fiat 
in St. Petersburg after our own blew 
up, had thrown our calculations off 
completely. Four miles from the pits, 
I was clean out of gas. 

My 1,100-cc Abarth, a new and un- 
tried machine imported from Italy a 
month before, was doing well enough. 
We had run third in class for the first 
seven laps, second until lap 33; now, 
after the leading British Lotus, a fast 
and potent machine, had plunged into 
some hay bales, we were ahead by one 
minute and 13 seconds. 

I recall unbuckling the safety belt, 
removing my crash helmet and yanking 
futilely at the starter switch while traf- 
fic zoomed down the narrow road in 
snarling, tight-packed bunches. Fer- 
raris, Maseratis, Porsches, Jaguars 
rounded the hairpin with squealing 
tires and thundered past in a riot of 
color and blaring exhausts. It was 
swelteringly hot. I clambered out, my 
shirt stuck to my back, my mouth dry 
and bitter-tasting. Then I started push- 
ing 1,250 pounds of dead machinery 
four miles back to the pits. 

It took me less than 400 yards to 
realize I hadn’t a prayer of making it. 
The sweat was pouring into my eyes; 
my heart was bursting. Suddenly, out 
of the snarling stream of cars, a white 
Ferrari slithered to a stop behind me. 
It was ablaze from gas trapped in the 
belly pan and ignited by the exhaust. 
The driver ripped his flaming shirt off 
and flung it to the grass, then leaped 
out after it. Luckily there was a pile of 
sand nearby. Course officials stood by 
while he fought the flames, forbidden 
by regulations to aid him. 

I had one slim chance: to run back 
to the pits, grab a pit steward and a 
gas can, and double back to the car. I 
made it in 15 minutes, gasped out my 
request and got an okay. The steward 
returned with me, broke the seal and 
confinwed ow /joj/e 62 
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Fishing News 


Best-liked, most-imitated and snappiest Spinning Rod built . . . that’s 
the tubular glass DYNASPIN . . . one of True Temper’s 65 glass 
rods for 1955. Its live, crisp action has been tested and praised by 
fishing experts. Medium or light action. No. 725, $22.95. Other 
spinning models, from $7.95. 

True Temper’s DYNAMIC Spinning Reel No. 185, $14.95, is just 
one of 10 reels being offered for the first time this season. Other 
casting, fly-fishing and salt water reels as low as $4.95. 


Grip it . . . whip it . . . you’ll choose True Temper every time 




Speedlock reel grip lets 
you put on or take off a 
reel in seconds, yet holds 
it firmly in alignment. 



Improved, chuck-type 
foregrip has big, rugged 
threads that won’t stick 
or jam. 


True Temper's rod tester is a rubber weight that fits 
the end of any rod. It lets you get the feel of an actual 
cast, liefore you buy, use the rod tester to compare 
rods and select the action biist suited to you. 



IRUE I EM PER. 

FINEST QUALITY IN FISHING TACKLE • GARDEN, LAWN AND FARM TOOLS 
SHOVELS • SHEARS • HAMMERS, HATCHnS AND AXES • GOLF-CLUB SHAFTS 


MARCH 28. 1955 
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G$«U2W For women 
Brown, White Tip 


Bass ^ 

Sportocasins 

for Golfing Comfort 


Relax, and improve your game! 
Relax in Bas.s Sitortocasins' — 
with the stroke-.saving comfort 
of true moccasin construction. 
Removable spikes. For men, 
women — in brown, or browu- 
and-white. 

‘JM. Reg. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 

173 Mam Street. Wilton, Maine 



CAMERA! 

ACTION! 


The most expensive movie 
camera Bolex makes is the 
“Sports Supreme” at $779. 

Focusing on the fastest- 
moving part of the sports 
market current. Bolex ran 
three black-and-white pages 
in Sports Illustrated, one 
every other week. 

The camera was more 
than a sellout. Shortly after 
the first ad broke, Bolex had 
to fly in a special shipment 
from Switzerland to help 
meet dealer demand. 

Bolex's sum-up of Sports 
Illustrated action: “[Jn- 
questioned success.” 


MOTORS continued 

realfixecl it after I poured in the gas. 
Forty-five minutes after its last, fateful 
splutter the .\barth came into the pits 
under its own power. 

The first to greet me there was a pit 
steward who itujuired: “Did you refuel 
on the course?” I nodded yes. “Then,” 
he said, “you’re disc}ualified. It’s not 
allowed.” I stuttered a desperate pro- 
test; but at that moment the chief 
steward happimed to come by. After a 
brief consultation the ruling was re- 
versed. “If you drove 20 laps before you 



BENTUEV AND ABARTH ON THE COURSE 


ran out of gas,” he said, “you can go 
on. That’s the minimum distance per- 
missible.” 

We had lost 10 laps and dropped 
from first to next-to-last position: from 
now on it was maximum effort. I drove 
stripped to the waist. Already the 
course wa.s litten'd with derelicts. A 
wrecked Ferrari leaned drunkenly at 
the first curve beyond the pits, facing 
a diminutive Renault which had flipped 
three times and looked ready for the 
junkyard. Through the S-curve coming 
out of the Funnel two more cars were 
off the road. At Xo. 7, the fateful hair- 
pin, an .\ust in-Healey had slid into 
another sand pile. In the zigzag at the 
end of the back straight, a red and 
black P'errari stood jammed against a 
fire hydrant. Along the main straight 
an abandoned Kurti.s-Kraft and a for- 
lorn Kieft had failed their drivers. 

My lap times shrank, round by 
round. We were averaging 70.1 mph, 
14 mph faster than our required mini- 
mum. The Abarth ran better with 
each lap, as the engine limbered up and 
1 found the groove. In endurance rac- 
ing, driving becomes an automatic se- 
quence of motions after a while as your 
reflexes take over. Curves 1 and 2 — 
full bore in high gear. Aim for tliat 
marker barrel and just miss it. Xo. 3 
curve— brake and downshift to third. 
Then second for 4 and 5— the bumpy 
“S” leading to the hairpin. Third, sec- 
ond, third, high for a quarter-mile; 
then third and second again for the 
zigzag. The hours roared by. Three 
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p.m. and iny pit crew called me in; 
Mechanic Jim McGee took over. He 
made up two more laps; when I climbed 
into the seal again, we had four logo to 
win hack the lead. T^ap after lap, and 
then the sun went down. There came 
that deceptive, dangerous period of 
twilight when moving shadows play 
havoc with your depth perception. 
You switch on the spotlight beams and 
their delicate fingers probe the gather- 
ing dusk. 

I made my last refueling stop at 
9 p.m. on our 118th lap. We were gain- 
ing 10 seconds a lap on the third-place 
Porsche, but with an hour left there 
was no hope of making up the deficit— 
unless something happened to one of 
our rivals. And it just might, even now. 
Especially I kept a weather eye open 
for leading Lotus Ko. 79. It was losing 
ground in the dark and had slammed a 
couple of times into the hay bales. 

Then, with dramatic suddenness, 
our luck seemed to change. At 9:15 
p.m. I caught the welcome sign on our 
pit board: “P3— X.” That meant, 
"Position 3. Let’s go!” I called out the 
last reserves and Xo. 80 responded gal- 
lantly. The body skin was cracked, the 
exhaust pipes were loose, part of the 
throttle linkage had come adrift from 
the terrific beating and my brakes were 
almost gone; but the engine held up 
like a trooper. Most nerve-racking were 
those moments of being overtaken by 
the leading Jaguar, Ferraris and Mas- 
eratis. The dazzling glare of their head- 
lights coming up behind and the earth- 
quaking roar of exhausts as they nearly 
climbed up my back before whooshing 
past was something that only the small 
car driver can appreciate. 

My happiest moment was when I 
caught sight of an official holding up 
a large clockface at No. 7 hairpin. The 
hands pointed to 9:56 p.m. I knew I 
was on my last lap and, sure enough, 
I got the checkered flag next time 
around. The first news from my ex- 
cited pit crew was even more cheering. 
Two Lotuses ahead of us had gone out; 
one, pushed out of the pit in despera- 
tion to cross the line on the starting 
motor, had been disqualified. That 
made us second in our class. But not all 
races are decided with the checkered 
flag, and Sebring this year least of all. 
Despite their previous ruling on my 
refueling on the course, the harassed 
officials in the end reversed themselves: 
we were disqualified. Rather than ar- 
gue, I withdrew No. 80 voluntarily. 
After all, we finished the 12 hours; the 
Abarth held her own; we had a moral 
victory, and we had fun. What more 
can anyone ask? vE.n d > 


DO YOU KNOW. 



his trousers 


. . this famous 
well-dressed man? 

y As the Century turned, so 
did he 

XHe loved carrots but 
hated all vegetables 
><Although a moderate 
drinker, he vras always Id up 
He was a big wheel in the 
corriage set 

M He disliked fighting but 
... he always used to get 
into spats 

Who is he? A postal card 
to the address below will 
bring yov the answer. 



YOU should know 


ENTER 


Reston’s $1000 
All Star 

Baseball Contest 


this famous... 
name in slacks 

C'f. Ilf'S: 

^ Every well-dressed men 
will went 3 or mere pair 
in his casual wardrobe I 
'^Toilered just the woy | 
men wont slocks to fit 

-^The newest fabrics in e 
wide voriety of colors 

^Ouality feotures: big 
roomy pockets, no-sag 
locking tippers, deeper I 
crease reloining pleats 

what are they? 




IN SttU 


rOI WlA* 


snuo 




The Hercules Trouser Co. 


Defoits wher* you buy fterton Slocki 


Columbus, Ohio 
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I 1 Featherweight 
Rods 

A matching pair of Fibreglass 
Rods carefully constructed 
from finest materials to give 
durability and surprising 
power and balance. The Fly 
Rod is an excellent dry fly 
and stream fishing rod. 
Length. 6^ ft., weight, 3)/^ 
ounces. The Spinning Rod 
will handle lures up to ^ 
ounce with ease. Length. 6 
ft,, weight 3 ounces. Price, 
either rod in aluminum case. 
$13.40 postpaid in U. S. 
Price, two rods. $28.83 post- 
paid in U. S. Write for new 
Spring Catalog. 

L. L. Bean, Inc. 

253 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 

Fishing and 
Camping Specialties 

A WEEDLESS SPOON 



Paulson 


-BAITS 


126 CHICAGOJLVE.. OAK PARK, ILL. 



SNOW PATROL 

A late roundup of snow conditions in 
America from picked local skiers 


NS*new snow; PO-powder; PP-packed 
powder; HP^hard oacked snow; HB-hard 
base; GR-granular; PG«frozen granular; 
concern snow; BC> breakable crust; UC« 
unbreakable crust ; W - wet ; IC - icy condition ; 
BS»bare spots; DC-dangerous condition; 
CL-trail or slope closed. 


COMPILED BY BILL WALLACE 

Skiing u'ill continue for another 
month at least in many areas 

FAR WEST: SQUAW VALLEY. CAUF.: Skiing 
ratpfi good with 24 60 PP and occasional C'O. 
YOSEMITE, CALIF.: Max. depth 68 with spring 
outlook good. Lifts will run until April 16-17. 
MT. BALDY. CALIF.: The BowLs have 20-plus re- 
maining with shovel crews covering RS. Lower 
runs arc closed. 

NORTHWEST: CROUSE MT., BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
Skiing will continue another month at least 
with 8-12 NS on 80-110 HB. 



FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

A digest of last-minute reports from 
fishermen and other unreliable sources 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 

FG- fishing good; FF- fishing fair; 
FP- fishing poor. OG- outlook 
good; OP -outlook poor. 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

STEELHEAD TROUT: IDAHO: After two 
weeks of fast fishing. Snake River slowed to a 
wiggle last weekend: Oti when weather warms, 
for steelhead to 9 pnund.s. Little Italmon was in 
good shape and producing nicely last week; 
0 <>, with egg clusters favored by local talent. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: As dry weather and low 
water continue, light runs of 6- to 7-pound fish 
have entered Salmon. Quinsam, Campbell and 
Puntle4lge rivers: Cowichan reporta FF. On 
mainland the Vedder has a sprinkling of fresh 
fish but most are dark. In general FP and OP. 
OKEOON: Our steelhead spy was captured last 
.Sunday; a.sked if he had statement to make 
before execution he sneered at firing squad and 
said. “FP. OP." 

CHANNEL*BAS6; NORTH CAROLINA: Big 
schoob should show up in Oregon and Hatteraa 
inlets and in surf between Kitty Hawk and 
Ocracoke Inlet within next 10 days, when cut 
bait fished from beaches should pay off. 

BLACK BASS: NORTH CAROLINA; Slight fall In 
level of Fontana Lake last week caused by re- 
moval of two 12-pound largemouth caui^ht on 
bait; smallmouth also active, but few fish or 
fishermen have time for artificial lures. 
TENNESSEE: Watts Bar, Cherokee and Center 
Hill lakes are producing good catches, with 
skillful bait-casters striking it rich on apinner- 
and-pork-rind combination. 

CALIFORNIA: Clear Lake and Shasta in northern 
California should be worth fishing within next 


MT. BAKER. WASH.; 6 light OK and CO on 234 
HP. Avalanche danger over. 

MT, HOOD, ORE.: N’o Timberline facilities op- 
erating. Govt. Camp has 115 total and expects 
skiing to last through May. 

ROCKY MTS.; ASl'EN. COLO.: PP on traiU 
with 28-54 base. Recent temps. 28-32. 
BERTHOltD PASS. COLO.: 18 .N.S and PP on 28- 
51 HB with skiing good or better. 

ALTA, UTAH: Conditions still excellent with 6 
light PO on 90 HP ha.se. 

SANTA PE, N. MEX.: I'P and FO surface on 20- 
60 with skiing into .May anticipated. 
MIDWEST: TERRY PEAK. SO. DAK.: 4 PO OD 
12 HR with season’s end in sight. 

BOYME MT.. MICH.: Area has closed for season. 
QUEBEC: MONT TKKMHi.A.VT: 3-5 .V.S on 36-60. 
Skiing should hold until mid-April, 

LAC BEAl’PORT: 36 total with (Ht and BC. 

NEW YORK: TURIN: ('O surfaces under sunny 
skies with 24 ba.se remaining. 

NEW ENGLAND: MAD RIVER GLEN. VT.; PP 
surface with some GK and icy spots on 30 55. 
Skiing should last another month. 

BIO BROMLEY, VT.; Area will operate until 
snow goes which could be any time. 4 -15 GO 
remaining with some iLS. 

STOWE, VT.; FO and <jR surfaces on 32- .54 base. 
Conditions can change hourly due to variable 
spring temt>eratures. 

FRANCONIA, N.H.; 3 windblown PO on 2-66 to- 
tal. Warmer weather would be a help. 

NORTH CONWAY, N.H.: FG on 7 10 icy base. 
Skiing should la.st two-three more weeks. 


two or three weeks; meanwhile lower Colorado 
River reservoirs continue to provide fine sport 
from Mead to Martinez, and OG. 

LOUISIANA: Limit bass catches were the rule last 
week in the New Orleans area, with many top- 
ping 4 pounds; ponds along Highway 90 west 
of the city and slips adjacent to the intercoastal 
waterway east of the city are good bets, but 
almost any pond is worth flipping a spoon into, 
and OG through March. 

MISSOURI : Bad weather kept most fishermen off 
Lake Clearwater last week but outlook b excel- 
lent now; diving lures should produce. Lake 
Taneycomo b giving up frequent limits on 
wobbling plugs but few big fish reported. 
FLORIDA: In central Florida, Lake Hatchine- 
ha, ea.st of Dundee, and little Lake Harris at 
Howey are top bets but with continued good 
weather most water in thb area should provide 
good-to-excelicnt action with tor^water plugs 
or popping bugs. To the south. Tamiami and 
other canab continue to yield limits with ^- 
rodders. spin-fishers and cane-polers all doing 
brisk business. In NW Florida l>e8l bassing is 
in upper Shoal and Yellow rivers, both near 
Creslvlew; local experts favor crayfish but a 
deer-hair or cork bug will get action. 

TROUT: NEVADA: Afternoon winds are ham- 
pering anglers on Walker Lake hut the big cut- 
throats are cooperative when offered wobbling 
plugs behind twin-spinner rig. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Bright sun and mild nighta 
have de-iced most Vancouver Island lakes; in 
Campbell River area Mohun. Morton and Low- 
er Campbell lakes and Head Pond are produc- 
ing well to trolled spoons. 
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\A/lu*n tiu* fisliinii clay is over unci they’re adithring your string and 
comparing tackle, nou’H he proud to show them your MitcViell reel. 
Watch their faces when they examine those trim lines that so 
clearly indicate ach aiKccl design and quality construction. 

Show them what a joy it is to use. Point out the many features 
'V' that make the Mitchell stj dependahle, so simple to u.se. Notice how 

they fondle* the Mitchell, how they handle it with a kind 
of reverence. .And whc*n they look up. you’ll sec a new rcspc^ct 
in tlieiv eyes . . . for the .Mitehell . . . and for a fisherman in thc^ know. 




COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

March 25 through April 3 


SCOREBOARD 



• Bob Baker vs. Julio Mederos. heavyweights, Mad. 

• Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

NCAA championships. E. Lansing. Mich. 

T«nni» 

Natl, women's indoor championship final. Long- 
wood Bowl, Chestnut Hill. Mass. 

Track A Piald 

K of C Games. Cleveland. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26 


Ba(k«>boll 

East-West College All-Star game. Mad. Sq. Gar- 
den, New York. 

Natl. AAU men’s final. Denver. 

Natl. Biddy final. Huntington. W.Va. 

ABC tournament begins. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Natl. Duck Pin tournament. Pawtucket. R.l. 

Fiald Trioli 

Missouri Open Classic. Weldon Spring. Mo. 

Hondball 

Natl. sr. 4-wall final, Los Angeles. 

Haekey 

Stanley Cup: Toronto vs. Detroit. Toronto. 

Horta Roclng 

• Florida Derby, $100,000. 1 1,8 m.. 3-yr.-olds, 

• GulfstreamPk.. Hallandale, Fla., 4:30p.m. (C8SX 
Southern Maryland Handicap. $1 5.0()0, 7 f.. 3-yr.- 
olds up. Bowie. Md. 

Grand Natl. Steeplechase, 4 m.. 856 yds. (30 
jumps), Aintree. Liverpool. England. 

Metorbaating 

NOA world championships. Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Pari'Amaricon Gam** 

Closing-day ceremonies. Mexico City. 

Cambridge vs. Oxford. Putney. England. 
Harnman Cup Invitational. Sun Valley, Id. 

Swimming 

NCAA finals. Miami U.. Oxford, 0. 

Track & Field 

Chicago Daily News Relays. Chicago. 

Colorado Indoor invitation, Boulder, Col. 

Wraiiling 

NCAA finals. Cornell U., Ithaca. N.Y. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 27 


Botkalball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (afternoon & evening). 
Calf 

Miami Beach Open final. 

Hockey 

Stanley Cup: Boston vs. Montreal. Boston. 



Baskelball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Boston. 

Worldwide Air Force tournament. Orlando. Fla. 

• Paddy De Marco vs. Libby Manzo, lightweights, 
St. Nick's. N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

• Jimmy Martinez vs. Danny Giovanetii. middle- 
weights. Eastern P'kwy.. Brooklyn. N.Y. (10 rds.), 
10 p.m. (ABC-local blackout). 

Ralph Dupas vs. Bobby Pickle, lightweights. New 
Orleans (10 rds.). 


TUESDAY. MARCH 79 


Baekelball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Buffalo. N.Y. 

H»ck«y 

Stanley Cup: Toronto vs. Detroit, Toronto; Bos- 
ton vs. Montreal. Boston. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30 


Batkclball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Hershey, Pa. 

Baaing 

# Willie Pep vs. Gil Cadilli. featherweights. Parks 
AFB, Cahf. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (CBS). 

Hockay 

Stanley Cup (if necessary): Montreal vs. Boston, 
Montreal. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 31 


Batkalball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Richmond. Va. 

NCAA championships. Pocatello. Id. 

Golden Gloves finals. Chicago. 

Figur* Skating 

U.S. championships, Colorado Springs. Col. 

Golf 

Azalea Open. Cape Fear C.C.. Wilmington, N.C. 

Hockay 

Stanley Cup (if necessary): Detroit vs. Toronto, 
Detroit. 

Swimming & Diving 

Natl. AAU indoor championships. New Haven, 
Conn. 

POC world pro championships begin. Cleveland. 

Wraslling 

Natl. AAU sr. freestyle championships, Amity- 
ville, LI.. N.Y. 



Batkalboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Philadelphia. 

Boxing 

• Billy Graham vs. Chico Vejar. welterweights. 

• Syracuse. N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Johnny Saxton vs. Tony De Marco, for welter- 
weight title. Boston Garden (15 rds.). 

Track & Field 

Texas Relays, Austin, Tex. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2 U 


Botkelbail 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Cincinnati. 

Dag Shawl 

Int'l. Kennel Club Show. Chicago. 

Hockey 

Stanley Cup (if necessary): Toronto vs. Detroit, 
Toronto. 

Hone Racing 

Bowie Handicap, $25,000, 1 1/16 m., 3-yr.-olds 
up, Bowie. Md. 

Experimental Free Handicap, $20,000, 6f., 3-yr.- 
olds, Jamaica. N.Y. 

Soiling 

The McMillan Cup (intercollegiate), Annapolis, 
Md. 

Skiing 

Veterans’ Giant Slalom. Santa Fe, N.Mex. 

Sloeplechaia 

The Carolina Cup. Camden. S.C. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 3 


Boiketboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Chicago. 

Hockey 

Stanley Cup (if necessary): Boston vs. Montreal, 
Boston. 

Skiing 

Natl. Giant Sialam, Stevens Pass, Wash. 


PAN-AMERICAN WINNERS 

{First llVft’s Events) 

FENCING 

MEN'S EVENTS 

Fell individual - H. Coldsmith, U.S. 

Foil learn Artenlina 
Saber leim -Artenlina. 

PENTATHLON 

Individual— J. Miet, Menco. 21 ^inH againat 
Team -Mailco, S6 poinU against. 

ROWING 

Single sculls— J. Kelly, U.S. Time: 4.2S.S. 

Double sculls- U.S. Time. 4:35.1. 

Peirs with coiswein— Argentine. Tima* 5:10 1. 

Pairs without coaswam - Argentina. Time 4,15.5. 
Fours with coiswain- Argentina. Time 4:01.1. 

Fours without coxswain— Argentina. Time. 4:21.5. 
Eighl-oartd-U.S. Tima 4:00.2. 

Team championship— Argentina. 

TENNIS 

Men’s singles A. Lerscn. U.S. 

Men's doubles- G. Pelatox and M. Llamas, Mexico. 
Woman's doublas— R. Royes and E. Rayas. Mexico. 
Mixed doubles C. Pilaloi and T. Ramiret. Mexico. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

MEN'S EVENTS 

100-m. dash Rod Richard. U.S. Tima. 0:10.3.* 
200-m. dash— Rod Richaid, U.S. Tima: 0:20.7.* 
400.m. dash- L. Jones. U.S. Time: 0:45.4.* 

800-m. run -A. Sowell, U.S. Time: 1:49.7.* 

1,500-ffl. run— J. Mirinda, Argentina. Time: 3:53.2.* 

5.000- m. run-0. Suirea. Argentina. Time: 15:30.6, 

10.000- m. run 0. Suatex. Argentine. Tima: 32:42.6. 
110-m. high hurdles -}. Davis. U.S. Time: 0:14.3. 
400-m. hurdles— J. Culbreath, U.S. Tima: 0:51.5.* 

3.000- m. steeplechase- G. Sola. Chile. Time: 9:46.6. 
Marathon 0. Flores. Guatemala. Tima: 2:59:9.2. 
400-m. relay U.S. Time: 0:40.7.* 

1.600 m. relay-U.S. Time: 3:07.2.* 

Decathlon- R. Johnson. U.S., 6,994 points* 

Broad jump - R. Range. U.S. Distance. 26 IL. 4H in.* 
High jump- E. Sheilen. U.S. HL: 6 It. 7 in.* 

Pole vault Bob Richards, U.S. Ht.: 14 It. 9M in. 

Hop. slop, jump A. Ferreira da Siiva, Braxil. Ois< 
lance 54 ft 4 in.* 

Shot put- P. O’Brien. U.S. Chslance: 57 ft. 8H in.* 
Discus- F. Gordien, U.S. Distance: 174 It 2M in.* 
Javelin- F. Held. U.S. Distance: 226 ft 11 in.* 
Hammer throw— R. Backus, U.S. Distance: 180 IL 
IM In.* 

WOMEN'S EVENTS 

60-m. dash- B. Diat Cuba. Time: 0:07.5.* 

100-m. dash- B. Jones. U.S. Time: 0:11.5.* 

80-m. hurdles— E. GMte. Chile. Tima: 0:11.7.* 

400-m. relay— U.S. Tima: 0:47.* 

High jump-M. McDaniel. U.S. Ht: 5 It 6H In.* 
Discus— I. Pfuller, Argentina. Distance: 14! ft BH in.* 
Javelin— K. Anderson, U.S. Distance: 161 ft 3 in.* 

WEIGHT LIFTING 

Heavyweight- N. Schemansky. U.S.. 1. 039.5 pounds. 
Middle heavyweight— D. Shepard. U.S., 874.5 
pounds.* 

Light heavyweight— T. Kano. U.S., 962.5 pounds.* 
Middleweight— P. Goofgo, U.S.. 891 pounds.* 
Li|htwei|ht— J. Pitman. U.S.. 781 pounds * 
Featherweight -C. Chavei, Panama, 731.9 pounds.* 
Bantamweight- C. Vinci. U.S.. 660 pounds.* 

WRESTLING 

Heavywoighl W. Korslako. U.S. 

Light heavyweight— A. Paulokas, U.S. 
Middlaw«lght-t. Ganuth, Argentina. 

Wellorweight— A. Longaralla. Argentina. 

Lightweight- J. T. Evans, U.S. 

Foatherwalght— 0. Blodol, Argentina. 

Bantamweight— J. Blubaugh, U.S. 

Flyweight— M. Vtvela. Argentina. 

*Now record. 
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A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


9 l.ou Jone.s, former Manhattan Collf^K^ star who failed to win 
major race (luring ret'eni indoor season, staged driving finish in 
400-mptprs. won in O.4o.4 for new world record at f’an-Ameri- 
can games in Mexico City 9 Adhemar Fcrreirada Silvaof Bra- 
wl hopped, siepjM-d anti juntsied .'lA feet 4 inches, set new worltl 
record for event at I’an-Amcrican games. 9 Anthony l)i Mi- 
chelli of Venezuela pedaled 1 ,000 meters in 1 :09.ti again.st time, 


cracked world cycling record at Pan-American games. 9 Dave 
Hawkins, Harvard’s fast-moving NCAA swimming title- 
holder, established American mark of for 200-yard 

butterfly in Eastern Intercollegiate championships at New 
Haven, Conn. 9 (Jeorge Ureen of Cortlantl State Teachers 
College thrashed 1 .')00-meters freestyle in 19:00.4, lowered 
college .standard for long-course pool by :0;5.:{ second.s. 


BASKETBALL 

San Francisco proved right to nation’s No. 

I ranking, scored decisive 77-63 triumph 
over I,a Salle for 26th .straight, won NCAA 
title for first time at Kan.sas City. Dons' 
phenomenal 6-foot O'^s-inch Bill Russell 
gave amazing display of skill, rebounded 
superbly, scored 23 points, overshadowed 
Iyi» Salle’s great Tom CJula. was voted tour- 
nament's most valuable player after setting 
five-game scoring reconi of 118 points. 
Beaten by San Francisco 62-50 in semifinal, 
Colorado ran over Towa 75-54 for third 
plac-e. Hawkeyes bowed to La Salle 76-73 
in other semifinal. 

Duquesne’s twin All-Americas, Si Green 
and Dick Ricketla. scored all of team’s 35 
points in first half, led Dukes to easy 70- 
58 victory over Dayton in NIT final at New 
York. Du(|uesne .strategy calleil for hall to 
be worked to Green and lAicketts, paid off 
when pair outmaneuvered Dayton’s bigger 
Bill Uhl and John Horan, tallied 56 points, 
gave winners first NIT crown in eight tries. 
Cincinnati lost to Dutjupsnp 65-51 in semi- 
final, came back to outscramble Si. Fran- 
cis of Loretto, Pa. 96-91 in overtime conso- 
lation game despite 31 points by Maurice 
Stokes, named tournament’.^ outstanding 
player. Stoke.s ran up 43 points in Frankies’ 
79-73 I0S.S to Dayton, was sen.sational 
throughout week-long show. 

Boston Cellic.s overcame 45-point second 
quarter by red-hot N.Y. Knickerbockers, 
moved out in front on scoring of Bob Cousy, 
Easy Kd Macauley, Jack Nichols and Bill 
Shartnan, rolled to 116-109 win, (lualif'icd 
for best-of-five series with first-place Syra- 
cuse Nationals for Eastern champiomship 
in NBA play-offs. Celtics won first game 
122-101, dropped second to Knicks 102-95. 

Ft. Wayne Pistons opened l)est-of-five 
scrie.s for Western Division title, ou(-husl led 
weary second-place Minneapolis Lakers 96- 
79. Lakers went up against well-rested 
Piston-s day after winning .semifinal rubber 
game from Rochester Royals 119-110. 
HOCKEY 

Detroit Red Wings climaxed exciting come- 
back, trounced Rocketle.ss Montreal Cana- 
diens 6-0 in last game for ninth straight 
victory (sec pttye 22), topjjed National 
Hockey League (by two points' for seventh 
consecutive sea-son, moved against ihinl- 
plaoe Toronto Maple Leafs in Stanley Cup 
opener at Detroit as lo.sing Canadiens 
played fourth-place Boston. Earlier in 
week Detroit was handed 4-1 forfeit win 
at Montreal in game halted by rioting of 
Montreal fans. 

Montreal’s Bcrnie (Boom Boom) Geof- 
frion scored one goal, two as.si.sts against 
N.Y. Rangers, nosed out idle Richard for 
league scoring title, 7.5 to 74 points. Detroit 
Goalie Terry Sawchuk won $1,000 Vezina 


Award for best record; Montreal's Bert 
Olmstcad led circuit with 4» assists. 

SKIING 

Wallace Budi Werner, sandy-haired 19- 
year-old Denver University freshman from 
Steamboat Springs, CoL, skidded down 
Mount Mansfield No.sedive Trial in record- 
shattering 2:07.5, ouicla.s.seti star-studded 
field in .American International downhill 
race at Stowe, Vt. .Au.stria's .Andreas Mol- 
terer took honors in slalom and giant sla- 
lom, won Alpine combined with 3.81 points. 
Attractive .Andrea lAndyi Mead Law- 
rence, frc.sh from triple win in nationals, 
cleaneil up in women’s division, swept both 
slaloms, tied Madeleine Bcrlhold of Swit- 
zerland in 2:08.7 in downhill, had 0.00 rec- 
ord in Alpine combined. 

U.S. Olympic selection committee named 
eight men, five women to compete in Alpine 
events at Cortina, Italy next January. The 
men: Ensign Tom Corcoran of U.S. Navy; 
Brooks Dodge of Pinkham Notch, N.H.; 
Marvin Melville of Salt Lake Cit.v; Ralph 
Miller of Hanover, N.H.; Dick Mitchell of 
Ogden, Utah: Marvin Moriarty of Stowe; 
Bud Werner. Alternates: Billy Beck of 
Kingston, R.L; Ken Lloyd of Reno, Nov. 
The women: .Andy Lawrence: Katy Ro- 
dulpli of Reno; Dorothy Modenses of Se- 
attle: Betsy Suite of Hanover; Gladys 
(Skeeten Werner of Steamboat Springs. 
Alternates: Fenny Fitou of Gilford, N.H.; 
Jeanette Burr Bray of St'attle. 

BOXING 

Floyd Patterson, quif^’^'andod, once- 
beaten (by Joey Maxim > light heavyweight 
from Brooklyn, smashetl Esau Ferdinand 
to canvas in .seventh, blaste{l opponent to 
ropes in 10th, scored TKO when referee 
stoppe<l fight at Oakland, Calif. 

Bobby Dykes, long-armed, back-podal- 
ing Miami mitldleweight, shook up Kid 
Gavilan with uppercuts, looping rights, 
won unanimous 10-round decision at Mi- 
ami, handed fading ex-welterweight cham- 
pion second straight defeat of comeback. 

Idaho State’s Mike McMurtry knocked 
out Heavyweight Ron Kalafat of Wash- 
ington State in final bout, gave Bengals 38 
point.s and Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
title at Sacramento, Calif. 

Joey Giardello. No. 1 middleweight con- 
tender, was found guilty by Philadelphia 
jury on charges of a.s.sauUing gasoline sta- 
tion attendant with crutch on Oct. 29 when 
recuperating from knee operation, faced 
maximum sentence of eight yeans and 
$3,500 fine, minimum penalty of probation. 
Tough guy Giardello, denied shot at Cham- 
pion Carl (Bobo) Olson until ca.se is settled, 
planned to appeal. 


HORSE RACING 

.Mister Black, Argentine-bred ra<-er, forged 
into lead after trailing for first mile, swept 
past fuvore<l Fly Wheel, romped home by 
four lengths in $66,250 Gulfstream Park 
Handicap at Hallandale, Fla., gave Hasty 
House Farms fifth Florida stake victory. 

Guayana. 10-1 long shot ridden by Jock- 
ey Waller Blum, came from laJhind in 
stretch, outran Another World and Cerise 
Reine, Hashed home first by 3’ :• length.s in 
$27,900 Barbara Frietchio Handicap for 
fillies and mares at Bowie, Md. 

Erin’s Cottage. Mr. and Mrs. M. G. 
Walsh’s Irish import, broke on top. stayed 
in front all the way, took 2 *4 -mile Sandhills 
Cup at Southern Pines, N.C. in opening 
race of National Steeplechase an<l Hunt 
A.s.sociation spring program. Co-featured 
Stonybrook o|)en hurdles went to Cammell 
Laird with Fat Smilhwick up. 

Johnny Longden. winningest U.S. jockey, 
chalketl up 4,500th and 4,o01st victories of 
28-vear career at Gohlen Gate Fieltls. Al- 
bany, Calif., set sights on retired Sir Gor- 
don Richards’ world record of 4,870. 

GOLF 

Cary Middlecofr..seasoned Memphis, Tenn. 
pro, overcame five-stroke deficit on la.«t 
round, dropped 30-foot j)utt on final hole 
for 274 total, edged Jay Hebert of Wood- 
mere. N.Y. in St. Petersburg, Fla. Open. 

Harvie Ward. transplante<l North Caro- 
linian who now calls San Francisco his 
home, wa.s two down on first 18 holes, ral- 
lied to heal Bob Roos 4 and 3 in tough 
San Francisco City Tournament, earned 
local recognition as top-ranking golfer. 

Willi Smith, husky, freckle-faced U.S. 
junior champion from El Canada, Calif., 
took early lead, went on to upset bespecta- 
cletl Pat I.,esser 3 and 2 in 18-h<)le final, 
captured North and South women’s ama- 
teur at Pinehurst, N.C. 

FIGURE SKATING 

Hayes Alan Jenkins of Colorado Springs. 
Col., 21-.vear-old three-time world cham- 
pion, whirled to near-perfect score in free 
skating, retained North American men’s 
singles title at Regina, Sask. Pretty Tcniey 
Albright of Newton Centre, Mass. (SI, Feb. 
7), who recaptured world crown at Vienna 
in February, tripped and fell, came back 
with dazzling display of intricate hops, 
steps and jumps, won unanimous decision 
of judges in women’s single.s. Carmel and 
Edward Bodel of Orinda, Calif, won dance 
event, pairs championship went to Frances 
Dafuc and Harris Norris of Toronto. 
AUTO RACING 

American Automobile Association officials 
met in New York this week, considered 
coiiiinudi on next page 
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from all angles protest lodged by Allen Gui- 
berson on behalf of his Ferrari, decided that 
Briggs Cunningham’s Jaguar D, named 
provisional winner of 12-hour Grand Prix 
of Endurance at Sebring, Fla. March 13, 
wa.s still in first place on basis of recheck 
of official scoring records. Cunningham’s 
Jaguar also took Cla.ss C honors. Other 
division winners: Class B— Raf Crawford’s 
Lincoln-Kurtis; Cla.ss D-^ Guiberson’s Fer- 
rari; Class E — S. H. Arnolt’s Arnolt Bris- 
tol; Cla.ss F— Cunningham's Osca; Cla.ss 
M — Porsche Company’s Porsche; Class 
H — International Auto Sales' Renault. 

SAILING 

Hoot iMon, ugly, blue-hulled 39-foot yawl 
owned by Worth Brown, Charles I'lmer 
and Woody Pirie, finished seventh behind 
F. S. Guggenheimer’sscratch boat Mogu in 
slow St. Petersburg-to-Havana yacht race, 
won first place on 48:12:37 corrected time, 
captured Southern Ocean Racing Confer- 
ence championship and Florida Governor’s 
Cup with 236 points. OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


RESULTS OF GRAPEFRUIT-CIRCUIT GAMES 


1. Soli. 
W-7;t-4 
Pel.: .636 


LfAGUf 

Cinn. MM«r. Phlla. OaL 

1-1, S.2 3-7.a-S 12-17 6-4, 

10-3 

Cinn. Ball K-Ctly PUL 

7.4,*.4 S-4 10-13 2-4 


NATIONAL lEAOUC 
I. MHw. N.V.<A) BoM. 
W-7;L-4 11-12 7.3,5-l 


2. Weih. 

W-5.L-4 
Pet:.S56 

3. N.Y. Milw. Phlla. Chi.(A) St.L. 

W.5;L-6 12-11 ♦-2 1-3 7-4 

Pet: .43$ 

4. K.Citv 
W.4, L-5 
Pci. .444 

5. Cli .. 

W.S:L-7 
Pel.: .417 


A. Chi. 


a. D*l. 
W-4.1-7 
Pet.: .364 


N.Y.(N) Ch>.(N) 

' 13-7,6.9 7-S 
7 2-4, 3-7 

iCCily H.V.(A) St-L Phila. 

> 9.3.2-8 3-1 3-4 2-7 

0 

Bklyn. Wash. K-Cily 

i 3-6.«-A 4-S 2-3 

S8-I8.S.4 

SI.L ILCIIy Phila. BosL 

1-3.2-$ 3-8 3.3,7-64.6. 

3-10 


PeL: .636 

3. PhUa. Pitt. N.V.(A) B 

W-6.L-4 3-2 2-9 

Pel.: .600 

». 3. Chi. N.Y.(N) Cleva. Cl 
W.4;L.3 7-11,3-5 »-7 5. 

Pel.: .571 

4. Pin. Phlit. Cinn. M 

W-S:L-4 2-3 7-9 II 

Pel.: .556 

9. Sl.l. Dat. Milw. N 
W-6; L-S 3-1,S.2 10-11, 4- 
Pet.: .545 4-5 

9. N.Y. Chi.(N) Ctava. 
W.6:L-5 n-P, 7-13.9-6 
Pci.: .5459-3 4.2,7-a 

7. Bhlyn. Balt. K.Y.<A> 
W-S;L-S 6.3,6-8 6-8.9.I 
Pcl.:.SOOI8.»,4-S 
a. Cinn. Best. Pitt. 
W-5;L-6 1A2-5 9-7 
Pet: .455 


RACQUETS 

Geoffrey W. T. .Atkins, British-bom Chi- 
cagoan, exploited tremendous forehand, 
overwhelmed Clarence C. Pell Jr. of New 
York 15-7, 15-5, 15-1 in 33 minutes in New 
York, added second U.S. amateur racquets 
champion.ship to his British amateur and 
open, Canadian amateur titles. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Richard Miles of New York outstroked 
Richard Bergmann of London 21-1 5, 21-16, 
16-21, 21-15, won his ninth U.S. open crown 
at Rochester, N.Y. New Yorker Leah Neu- 
bergcr dethroned Chicago’s Mildred Sha* 
hian 21-9, 24-22, 21-16 in women’s singles. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Don Gchrmann. onetime University of 
Wisconsin runner who battled Fred Wilt 
for mile supremacy in 1951. set world in- 
door record of 2:08.2 for 1,000-yard run in 
1952, retired in 19-53 at 25, announced 
plans for comeback in Milwaukee where 
he is bu.sine.sa manager and director of 
boys’ camp. 


MILEPOSTS 

MARRIED— Parry O’Brien. 23, of Santa 
Monica, Calif., husky, hard-working Olym- 
pic, Pan-American shot-put champion, 
world record holder (60 feet 10 inches); 
to comely Sandra Cordrey, 21, of Palm 
Springs, Calif., at Mexico City. 

DIED— Emory W, (Ty) Helfrich, 64, for- 
mer major leaguer, Pleasantvilie, N.J. High 
School ba.seball coach for 38 years, three 
weeks before high school stadium was to 
be renamed in his honor; of heart attack, 
at PIca.santville, N.J. 

DIED — Victor Delamarre, 67, fabulous, col* 
orful Canadian strong man, known as 
“King of Strength’’; at Quebec. Delamarre 
once carried kicking horse up ladder, lifted 
309 pounds with one hand. 

DIED— William Robertson Coe, 85, finan- 
cier, philanthropist, sportsman, famed 
horse breeder in 1920s and 1930s, father 
of Robert Douglas Coe, U.S. Ambassador 
to Denmark: after long illness, at West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


AUTO RACING 

MIKE NA2ARUK. Belmors, N.Y., 2S-in. AAA Eastern 
Inauiuril Sweepstakes, in 14:39.5. Lanihorne. Pa. 

BOXING 

TOMMY (HURRICANE) JACKSON. 3-tounil KO over 
Chuck (Kid) Saucer, heivywelfhls, Washinfton, D.C. 
JIMMY SLADE. 8-round split decision over Bob Biehler. 
heavyweighls. Rochester, N.Y. 

SAMMY WALKER. 10-round Split decision over Milo 
Savaie. middleweights. New York. 

TIBERIO MITRI, 10-tound decision over Baby Day, 
middlewtithts. Milan. 

DEI FLANAGAN. 9-rouDd TKO over Johnny Bratton, 
welletweighls, SL Paul, Minn. 

RAMON FUENTES, 12-found decision over Georfa 
Barnes, welterweights, Sydney. Australia. 

CARMELO COSTA. 10-round decision over Joey Lopes, 
lightweights, New York. 

RALPH DUPAS. 10-round split decision over Kenny Lane, 
lightweights, New Orleans, 

RUDY GARCIA, l-round KO over Nate Brooks, leathei- 
weighls, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

KECNY TERAN. 7-round KO over Hugh Riley, flyweights, 
San Jose, Calif. 

COURT TtNNIS 

HARVARD, over Yale and Princeton, intercollegiate in- 
vilalion, lor James H. Ven Alen Trophy. New York. 

OOG SHOWS 

CH. CZARGOLO’S STORM KING (golden relrieveO. best- 
in*show. Providence. R.t. Kennel Club. 

CK. ROCK FALLS COLONEL (English seller), besl-ln- 
show. Harrisburg, Pi. Kannel Club; also at Nall. Capital 
Konnel Club. Washington, D.C. 

GOLF 

TOMMY MORROW, Shrevaport, La., over Buck While, in 
sudden-deeth play-ofl. Gull Coast Invilillon, Gulfport, 

Miss. 

HORSE RACING 

NANCE'S LAO: $20,750 Fonniainol Youth Handicap, 
m.. by 2 lengths, in 1:433/5, GuKstream Pk., Hallandale. 
Fla. John Choquatta up. 

GIGANTIC: $16,500 Albany Handicap. m.. by 294 
lengths, m 1:42 1/5. Golden Cate Fields, Albany, Calil. 
Willie Shoemaker up. 

INDOOR POLO 

NEW HAVEN. Conn., over Commonwealth, New York, 
9-8, Al Pitsells Memorial tournament final. New York. 

RUGRY 

ENGLAND. over Scotland, 9-6, lot Calcutta Cup, Twicken- 
ham. England. 

SHOOTING 

■ UN IV. OF CALIFORNIA NO. 1 TEAM. Natl. Inlercollagiale 
Rifle championship, with 1,422 of 1.500. Washington. D.C. 


ST. JOHN'S. Natl. Rifle Assn, regional bile, wilh 1,420, 
West Point, N.Y. 

SKIING 

BOSTON UNiV., New England Intarcollegiate Ski Confer- 
ence gient slalom, with 308.9 pts.. FrancoiMa. N.H. 
JACQUES CHARIAND. Three Riven, Que., spnng invita- 
tion jump, wilh 221 3 pts.. Lac Btauporl. Qua. 

SOCCER 

EINTRACHT, New York, over Uhrik Truekors. Philadel- 
phia, 4-2, Eastern flial (first game), Natl. Challenge Cup, 
New York, 

SWIMMtNG 

(Eastern tntercolleiiate championships. New Navin, 

JOHN GLOVER. Oarlmoulh. 50-yd. fraestyla. In 0:22.3 
(maal record), 100-yd. Iroestyle, In 0:49,6.0 
WILLIAM SONNER, N. Carolina SL. lOO-yd. backstroke, 
in 0:59.6: 200- yd. bKksIroka. in 2:13.2. 

BRUCE HUTCHINSON, Springfield. 440-yd. Ireislyle, in 
4:39.9. 

DAVE HAWKINS. Harvard. 200-yd. buttarfly, In 2:13.8 
(U.S. record). 

HENDRIK GIDEONSE. Yale, 150-yd. individual medley, 
in I (meet record). 

JAMES JORGENSEN. Harvard.220.yd. freestyle, In 2:08.9 
ROBERT MATTSON. N. Carolina SL. 200-yd. breast- 
stroke, in 2:26.4. 

CHRIS KELLER. Penn, 3-m. dive, with 147.93 pts. 
JOHN WHITFIELD. Yale. 1-m. dive, with 136.10 pts. 
YALE. 300-yd. medley relay, in 2:48.3 (meet record): 
400-yd. Ireestyle relay in 3:27 (meal record), 


TONY TRABERT. Cincinnali, over Vk Selxas. 6-3. 4-6, 
6-4. 6-3. Everglades Club singles. Palm Beach, Fla- 
TRABERT and SEIXAS. over Herb Flam and Ulf Schmidt. 
6-2, 6-0, Everglades Club doubles, Palm BoKh, Fli. 


HOCKEY 


Natl. Hockey League (Final standings) 


1. Dwtroil 
W-42;L-17:T-11 
Pts.: 95 

2. MenltMl 
W-41;L-18;T-11 
PIS.: 93 

3. Terente 
W.24. L.24: T-22 
Pts-: 70 

W-23;L-26;T-2I 
Pts.: 67 
9. New York 
W-I7: L-3S: T-i8 
Pis.: 52 
6. Chicepo 
W.13:L40;T-17 
Pb.:43 
• forfeit 


Boston Montreal 

9-4 4-1*. 6.0 

Dalroit New York 

1.4*. 0-6 4-a 

Chicago New York 

S-O 2-3 

Detroit Chicago 

4-5 3-4 

Chicago Montreal Toronto 

1-1 2-4 3-2 

New York Toronto Boston 

M 0-5 4-3 
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O-G SHOES for MEN 



For those who seek the finest in footw 


'ear 


STETSON SHOES 


Custom styled shoes of exceptional character . . . designed 
and made for men who enjoy the very best. New ideas 
in styling ... in rich black or brown leathers. There’s a 
Stetson shoe for every need. Mail orders will receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


O’CONNOR & GOLDBERG 

205 S. STATE ST. 59 W. MADISON ST. 


U8 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
3210 LINCOLN AVE. 
4038 N. CICERO AVE. 
6348 S. HALSTED ST. 


835 E. 63rd ST. 

4616 SHERIDAN RO. 
3300 LAWRENCE AVE. 
2752 MILWAUKEE AVE. 


4027 W. MADISON ST. 
3225 ROOSEVELT RD. 
1255 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
1147 LAKE ST. 
in Oolc Pork 


Open Monday and iHursday Even/ngs 
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0 CTOBKR 4, 1923 was a day that 
stirred up a great deal of commo- 
tion in the town of Columbus, Ga. The 
cause of it all was a bout for the world 
light-heavyweight championship be- 
tween Mike McTigue. the champion, 
and William Lawrence (Young) Strib- 
ling, the 18-year-old schoolboy of Ma- 
con, Ga. Harry Ertle, the referee and 
sole judge, handed down three deci- 
sions amid one of the loudest contro- 
versies that ever cropped up in the 
boxing game. 

The McTigue-Stribling bout in Co- 
lumbus was sponsored by the Charles 
S. Harrison Post of the American Le- 
gion, and was held outdoors in the 
afternoon. Major John Paul Jones, an 
Army man with a sea-going name, was 
the promoter. McTigue had won his 
title from Battling Siki in Dublin, Ire- 
land, on St. Patrick’s Day 1923, out- 
pointing Siki in 20 rounds. It was said 
of Siki that he, indeed, had the height 
of gumption to fight an Irishman in 
Dublin on St. Patrick’s Day. 


McTigue and his manager, Joe Ja- 
cobs, arrived in Columbus a week ahead 
of the fight date, and the champion 
trained at nearby Fort Benning, Ga. 

The tumult got an early pitch when 
during the hours before sunrise on the 
day of the fight, McTigue issued the 
announcement from his hotel room 
that he would be unable to go through 
with the bout because of aggravation 
of an old injury to his left hand. Major 
Jones and his committee and Colum- 
bus boxing officials haggled and hag- 
gled with the champion. Newspaper- 
men found him in bed, nursing the ail- 
ing mitt in bandages and reiterating 
that there would be no fight. Doctors 
called in to examine McTigue’s hand 
could find no condition to warrant a 
cancellation of the bout. 

Word of McTigue’s withdrawal cre- 
ated a mob scene in the street in front 
of his hotel. Angry fans, many of whom 
had traveled long distances to attend 
the fight, clamored to get McTigue in 
their clutches. They accused him of 


trying to run out on Stribling and using 
the hand as a hoax. Only three days 
before, popular Georges Carpentier had 
knocked out Joe Beckett in the first 
round in London, and it was rumored 
that an offer of $50,000 had been ca- 
bled from London for McTigue to de- 
fend his title against Carpentier. There- 
fore, it was alleged, he wanted to get 
out of the Stribling fight, fearing that 
Stribling would beat him and spoil his 
chance for the big money battle w'ith 
Carpentier. 

The crowd outside taunted McTigue 
until he could stand it no longer. At 
last, he appeared on a balcony over- 
looking the street. “Cold feet!’’ one of 
the mob shouted. McTigue blew his 
top. He shook a fist at the crowd. 

“I'll fight him!’’ the champion 
roared. “I’ll fight him with one hand 
and beat him!" 

Shortly after noon, Stribling and 
McTigue were in their corners, ready 
for battle. Harry Ertle, the referee, 
continued on next page 
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champion 


of its 


class 




RENAULT 4CV 


Class winner o( 64 awards in 1954, lUe 4 CV has won the esteem of car owmers all 
over the world for its uniquely practical fealures-unrivalled by any other car in 
its class. 

The 4 CV’s brilliantly engineered rear engine provides the perfect balance that 
make.s this amazing car hug the most winding roads at top speeds. Efficient weight* 
to-power ratio gives you quick starts in city traffic, reserve 
power to climb steepest mountain grades easily, without 
overheating. It gives you matchless economy; up to 50 
mites to the gallon of gas. 

Open the 4 CV’s four big 
doors; admire the comfortable 
interior with room to spare for 
four passengers. Lift the front 
hood and marvel at the spacious 
luggage compartment. Drive the 
4 CV in heavy traffic, and on the 
roughest country road you know. 

You. too, will call the 4 CV 
champion of its class. 


Ash uImh/I lliv Ariioll ovi’rsctis tlclivfrv plan! 

RETAIL SALES: 153 Eost Ohio Street 


SERVICE: 415 East Erie Street 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS TELEPHONE: Michigan 2-5434 
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RUCKUS confirmed 



|^'»NGINR 93 strcakpfl through Arizona, its eight steel wheels flail- 
-Lj ing the track. And when the young lady at the controls thought 
the engineer w asn't looking, she opened u|) the throttle another notch. 

She was Nellie Hly, reporter for llie New York World. And she 
was in a big hurry to reach Jersey City and beat a fictional man in 
a trip around the globe. The man's name was Phileas Fogg, phleg- 
matic English hern of a popular novel by M. Jules \erne: Around 
The liorld In HO Days, 

Ami beat him she dul — in just over 72 days — with only one danger- 
ous incident. A “titled cad” tried It) flirt with her in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean, but even he subsided when she threatened to signal the 
nearest U. S. man-of-war. 

M. Verne cried “bravo!” when he heard her trium[)h. And all 
1899 America cheered. For hers was the authentic American spirit 
that translates dreams into practical realities. 

It’s the same .spirit that lives in today's 160 million .Americans, 
who — far from incidentally — are llie real assets making U. S. Series E 
Savings Bonds one of the world's finest investments. 

Profit by your faith in your hdlow Americans and yourself. Guard 
your future, and your country’s, by buying Bonds regularly! 

h ic -k 

It’s arliially easy to save money — when you buy United States Series E 
Savings non<l' through the automatic Payroll .Saving.s Flan where you 
work! You just sign an application at your pay ofTict': after that your 
saving i» done for yon. And the Bonds you receive will pay you interest 
at the rate of per vear, comiiounded semiannuatlv, fur as lung a-s 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, if you're self- 
employed, invest in Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe As America- U.S. Savings Bonds 

The V.S. CQiefnmeni in,, n.O p<> /or Mu rroirnr-nr. U i, ionaui 
bj ihi, puiiticalion in cneprreiian unh ih, iiierlittng CouncU and ihe 
Uotaiine Pabluher, of America. 



railed them to the center of the ring 
for final instructions. Ertle was a cele- 
brated bo.xing official. He was third 
man in the ring at Boyle’s Thirty Acrt *3 
in Jersey City, on July 2, 1921, when 
Jack Demp.sey knocked out Georges 
Carpentier in boxing's first million- 
dollar gate attraction. 

For the most part, the Stribling- 
McTigue bout was a dawdling affair 
with very little action coming from 
either fighter. It was hardly worth all 
the ruckus it engendered. Two guys 
.sitting in the ring and playing a game 
of checkers would have produced as 
much excitement. Stribling forced 
what fighting there was in the infre- 
quent exchanges. His left jab pecked 
at McTigue’s face, and at infighting he 
matched the champion on even terms. 
In the third round, a light trickle of 
blood started from a small cut on the 
bridge of McTigue’s nose. Other than 
this, there was no mark of l/attle visi- 
ble on either contestant at the finish 
of 10 rounds. 

The crowd cheered Stribling, es- 
pecially in the .seventh round when 
he rushed McTigue to the ropes and 
clipped the champion with a right to 
the jaw. Newspapermen covering the 
fight had Stribling ahead on points 
when it ended, but Ertle indicated a 
draw decision and placed himself right 
smack in the middle of a tremendous 
furor. Ertle tried to duck out of the 
ring, but the angry crowd surged for- 
ward and pushed him back. Major 
Jones clambered through the rope.s. 

“You’ve got to gi%'e a decision!” 
Jones barked at Ertle. “The crowd 
wants to know who won.” 

“I’ve given my decision,” Ertle .said. 
“It's a draw.” 

For half an hour, the squabble wem 
on with Jones at Ertle’s heels in th«- 
ring, and hotheads all around on the 
outside blocking the referee’s exit. Er- 
tle could see (hat he was in a tough 
spot. For his safety, he had to do some- 
thing to pacify the mob. Changing his 
decision, he gave the bout to Stribling. 
After that he was permitted to leave 
the ring. An hour later, when he felt 
relatively .safe, Ertle issued a statement 
in which he again reversed his decision, 
declaring the bout a draw. Thus Mc- 
Tigue's title was .saved. 

Accompanied by an escort of mili- 
tary police from Fort Benning, Ertle. 
McTigue and the champion’s manager. 
Joe Jacobs, slipped out of Columbus 
during the night and were conveyed by 
automobile to Atlanta to make connec- 
tion with a northbound train. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


Especially for beginners and for 
weekend golfers of ail classes 

from CEOROe aulbach, (iro nl (!olfrre>t Country Cliih, Ununlini, Texan 



My pupils sonielimes lell me, after they've hit a bail shot, that 
they looked up. Frequently that wasn't the case. I have to remind 
them that they ha<l their hea<l tlown all the way but that they 
were obviously thinking about some fundamental of the .swing 
rather than concentrating on making contact with the ball. 

Hecause this is such a common experience, when 1 am giving 
les.sons 1 use practice balls each of which has a big black spot 
painted on it. This black spot reinforces the idea that the ball is 
a target that mu.st be struck cleanly and effectively. 1 advise my 
pupils to concentrate on hitting the spot and not the ball. This 
gets a golfer thinking in terms of hitting a target, a fundamental 
of the game often forgotten when golfer.s begin to think of tech- 
nitjue and theory. 

Some people ])oint out that it is hard to put spot-on-the-ball 
practice into effect on a regular round since the tee shot is the 
only shot where the golfer may |)lace the ball so that a spot or 
the brand name - is correctly positioned to serve as a target. My 
feeling here is that practicing hitting a ball with a definite target 
area marked on it is bound to develop an instinctive concentra- 
tion and that after a while, spot or no spot, a golfer will focus 
on that all-imporlani action: the actual striking of the ball. 




WITH ANY CASTING ROD! 


Here’s a reel for backlash-free hail casting 
— hutU on true spinning reel principles — 
with positive thumb control, plus easily 
adjusted drag. Casts lightest, deadly spin- 
ning lures — ant! live hail. Iw — on any type 
rod! Gear ratio, 4 to I, permits fast re- 
trieve. Has lifetime Carboloy line guide! 

WITH ANY SPINNING OR FLY ROD 
Dcsiicned for use wiih lifihtL'ti monolilanivni line, 
the Casi-ur-Spin Wuntlerccl is ideal (or use with 
your spinninK rod! Use ii on your fly rod. loe. for a 
true "all-purpose" reel! 



"Caichinji Bik Fish— Bait CasciniE. 
"New Ways (o Use SpinninK Tackle.' 
"How to Choose and Use Fly 7'ackle;' 
19SS Fishina Calendar, 


NEXT week s PRO: MIKE TLUNESA ON THE l.EET THUMII CHECK 


Ciir A Zone. 


-Sute. 
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roin or shine. ..fair or foul. ..go BACK TO SPORTS -wear in a 

GUARANTEED WASHABLE 




the free-wheeling, 
wind-whipping, 
ail-weather action 
jacket. . . weatherized 
in out own 
umbrella weave 


Now when you’re going bock to outdoor sport$ you'll certoinly wont the "Weothermote." 
it’s the most practical oction jockel under the sun— or in o drizzle! Freedom-cut swivel 
sleeves let you take o full 360° swing at o golf boll . . . free you at shoulders ond waist for 
soiling, gardening or ony outdoor activity. You'll recognize the authentic Weathermate by 
the colorful Wild Goose motif. 10 virile colors, only t9.9S. tprk*tUishtiYh.gh*rrarw«ti» 



In Canada: 470 Rkhmond Str—t. Toranta 


TENNIS 

GOING WEST? 


There are signs that tennis may 
be breaking out of Forest Hills 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


I S Forest Hills about to lose its place 
as the tennis capital of America? 
There are some indications that it 
may— and if the thought seems revo- 
lutionary, that is only a measure of 
the powerful tradition which this sub- 
urban section of New York City exer- 
cises on the game. And it might be a 
good thing for tennis, too. 

During the annual meeting of the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion in January, for example, a dele- 
gate from the Pacific Coast rose during 
the controversy over Davis Cup dates 
and said that, if necessary, the Chal- 
lenge Round could be played in Cali- 
fornia. “We would put a court in 
the middle of the Coliseum at Los 
Angeles,” he said, “and play before 
100,000 people.” 

The gentleman from California may 
or may not have intended to be face- 
tious, but there was nothing facetious 
about the suggestion made by a New 
Orleans paper after we won the cup, 
that the defense this year might be 
made in Now Orleans in connection 
with the Sugar Bowl. The argument 
was advanced that this was a festive 
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occasion, that a crowd would bp 
assured and, besides, Hamilton Rich- 
ardson. a member of the team, is a 
Louisiana boy. He lives in Baton 
Kouj;e and lo collejte at Tutane. 

These suKKC.sti»>ns may seem a bit 
far-fetched at the moment, but they 
indicate a healthy trend. I’erhajis they 
point to a national reawakening of 
tennis interest. Kverybody, it seems, 
wants in on the act. 

A COUP BV THE WEST 

Certainly ilie Californians have pro- 
jected themselves into a powerful po- 
sition within the a.ssficiation. With tlie 
help of the South and Southwest, tliey 
blocked the proposed scltedule for the 
15>.5o nationals at Forest Hills and 
forced a re\ i.sioti <»f dates. They also, 
in a swift ct>vtp, were able to land the 
ne.xt convention meeting for San Fran- 
cisco— a blow to Eastern delegates. 
wh(* ill recent years have almost taken 
a New ^’ork convention for granted. 

At the moment, the dales for tlie 
Davis Cup ('hailenge R»)und are still 
up in tile air. liut tlie .Australians are 
crying for a quick decision so that 
they can arrange a summer itinerary, 
which may exclude Wimbledon. Tlie 
original dates set by the I'SLTA (’om- 
mitlee were .August Ifd 2k for 1 he ('hai- 
lenge Round. September 2 11 for tlie 
nationals. The We.st ('oast forced 
through dales of August 25) Septem- 
ber .5 for tbe nationals, which means 
the Davis (’up an<l the tournament 
would run consecutively willmut a 
day’s break. Perry Jones, President 
of the Southern California Tennis .As- 
ronliuuat mi luj'l jxi'jf' 



There are OS offiers.’ 



$•9.50. Ft«. tM incl. 
17 JrMi* • waitr 
• thoek 

• tWMp 

wcMd hand 
unbftJkaWa malnsprinf 

i enrtW- 


ZODIAC WATCH AGENCY ■ 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK 17 


THE TREND IS r . 

TOWARDS AUrOMATIC 


Zodiac 

An Official Watch of Swiss Federal Railways 




This fina, salf-wtndinc 
watch remembers when 
jrou forget ... tails 
you bow many hours 
your watch will run. A 
glance at its auluaiva 
Resarva Power Gauge 
shows inslmtly how 
much running time has 
bean stored up. 


nlie/^^Oftwte. uLOuipkofic, (l)(?felte4 

World PlonoBr and Croator of Salf-Wlndtr\g Watchaa alnea 1682 


LIGHT 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED presents 
The Wonderful World of Sport 
in a light long sought but 
only recently achieved— 
in the light of sportsmanship 
ond good taste. 

Budd Cor». The Halit Brat. Co., 



ig inrercKangeeible, 
quick - hitch otloch- 
ments for preparing 
and cultivating gar- 

weeds . . . sproy- 
ing trees, plants . . . 
clearing snaw from 
es. 2-speed wheel drive 
—merely guide ill Thousands in use! 
s start at a low. tew $106.50. 
ARIENS COMPANY 
15S Calumet St. ■ Brillion, Wis. 





a good mixer. . . 
is ctliA/csys welcome 


DRY for Marlinis ond Dry Monhetlens 
SWEET for regular Manhottans 
STRAIGHT OR ON THE ROCKS 



"IT'Braniis.'Inc. NlW tOCK.N t. SOU fcOlSTi US*. 
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Where else can you 
buy so much fun _ 
for so many years — 
for so little money? 


CRUISE MASTER I 

in end t>in bvnki. srevltlen lef Sf 
heed end geller — I'vir o imell eu 

Writ* lodAr for frt* caloleg and Hit i 
Pricei FOB 

Lone Star Boat Manufacturing Company 

Bei 747-3 Grand Fralrla, Ttaat 

Alwfninutn I Fibirjloi kali * Inboard end Ogibootd (rviitri • Traittri 


floioi 

t*. viriuellr Hiiiinh 
an picivrci and dali 
<a>ola«. 

« of four local dioltr. 


best for bicycling 

BpTAMAC.f) 

Something very now in 
men's /aekels with coFor-refoled 
ilocki and shorts... keyed to the 
boiler, easie r, woy of life. 

At /ovr fovorite store ... or write 


MARCUS BREIER SONS, INC. • >107 Broodway. N. Y. C. 



Let us send this issue to 


two of your 

sports-minded friends 

So many people have told us they liked 
to share SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
with their friends that we’d be happy 
to help in the sharing. We’ll send a 
copy of this issue free, with your com- 
pliments, to any two friends whose 
names you give us below. 



SPOEtTS ILLUSTRATED, Dept. FS, 540 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send a copy of this issue, without charge, to: 





Your nntwif j 

AiUrtat _ I 

r'liy 7j,nr •itaU _ | 

3-31 1 


TENNIS coHftnurd from page 71 

sociation, has been in town conferring 
with USI.TA officials on possible com- 
promise dates. 

The question of moving the tennis 
nationals, as the U.S. Golf A.s.sociation 
for example rotates its National Open 
and Amateur events around the coun- 
try. offers interesting speculation. For- 
est Hills is the seat of U.S. tennis be- 
cause it has the only adequate grass- 
court plant in the country. If the Davis 
Cup competition or nationals moved 
elsewhere, they would have to be 
played on another surface. 

The East has a grass-courts monop- 
oly. Yet in recent years we have seen 
a decline of the old turf fixtures. Sea- 
bright is no more. Southampton 
dropped out a year and now is back. 
Baltimore tried to pul on a grass-court 
tournament but quit after two years. 

There is agitation, particularly in 
Europe where the British Isles have 
the only gra.ss courts, to put Davis 
Cup play on a uniform surface, such 
as clay or en-tout-cas. If Sweden, for 
instance, ever won the cup the Chal- 
lenge Round would not be on grass. 
There are no gra.ss-court tournament 
facilities in Sweden. 

In our own country, more than 90% 
of the players don’t have access to grass 
courts. Our emphasis on turf for cham- 
pionship events is a throwback to the 
old day.s when tennis was a fashionable 
lawn sport played at Cricket Clubs. 
Maybe we need to go modern, end' 


ANNIVERSARY 



TWELVE YEARS AGO thU Week 
Cornelius Warmerdam, competing in 
the Chicago Relays, set a new world 
indoor record for the pole vault. 
After the rest of the field dropped 
out, Warmerdam topped the l->foot 
mark three times. When he complet- 
ed therecord vault (lofeet 8 ' j inches) 
the crowd of 14,000 watched the bar 
tremble, then steady and remain in 
place. A cheer went up while War- 
merdam picked himself, grinning, 
out of the sawdust pit. The Fly- 
ing Dutchman had broken his own 
record. The mark he set still stands. 
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golf’s etiquette rules 


YOU SHOULD KNOW: 


It’s that time again 


1. Don't disturb the player 


2. The honor 


3. Play it safe 


4. Don't tarry 


5. Lost ball 


6. In the trap 


7. Repair damage 


8. Care of the green 


9. Move on quickly 


Illustration 


another golf season is upon us i those of us, that is, who weren’t lucky 
Xi enough to get south). All over the country, men and women are getting 
their clubs out of attics ami cellars an<l polishing them in anticipation of 
warmer weather to come. We think this is a good time to call to your atten- 
tion the basic rules of etiquette eonneeted with golf rules that beginners 
should become familiar with, and seasoned golfers would do well to review 
in the interest of making a day on th«* course more enjoyable for everyone. 
At a later date we’li di.seuss the manners of golf little things that the con- 
siderate golfer doe.s in the interest of others but for now let’s confine our- 
selves to the rules a.s formulated by the United States (lolf Association. 
• • • 

.Vo OTtp more, Inlk or aloud eloav to or dinrilii behind the boll or Ihe 

hole u'hen a /dai/er is addreaaing the hall or making a airoke. Standing quietly 
at a good distance from the hall not only keeps you safely out of harm’s way 
but give.s the player a Ix'tter chance to concentrate. 

• • • 

The plager leho haa the honor should be alUnred to plag before his opponent 
or felloir-competitor tees his hall. This is standard courtesy. The man with 
low .score on the previous hole lees up first on the ne.xl one. 

.Vo plotter should play until Ihe players in front are out of range. Just use 
common .sen.se. If in doubt, don't hit. Your good judgment can prevent injury. 


In the interest of all, players should play irilhout delay. You do others a 
disservice by holding up play, and delay is no help to your own game. 

* • * 

Tinyers searching for a ball should alloir other players coming up to pass 
them: they should signal to the players foUou ing them to pass, and should 
yint their play until tho.se players hare passed and are out of range. 

This, again, is in the interest of speeding up play for all. 

Before tearing a bunker, a player should carefully fill up all holes made by 
him therein. Think of the consetiuences your footmarks will have on matches 
behind you. Someone’s ball may come to rest in a sand-iraj) hole you made, 
putting that player at an unfair disadvantage in making his next shot. 

Through the. green, a player should insure that any turf cut or displaced by 
him is replaced al once and pressed doini, and that, after the players hare 
holed out, any damage to the putting green made by Ihe ball or the player is 
carefully repaired. In other words, the man wlio holes out after you de.serves 
as smooth a green as you found. Others suffer from your oari'iessne.ss. 


Players should eiosure Hint, when dropping hags or the jlagstick, no damage 
is done to the putting green, and that neither they nor t.'ieir caddies damage 
the. hole by standing close to the hole or in handling the. Jlagstick. The jingstick 
.should be properly replaced in the hole before the players leare t'le putting 
green. Proper care of the putting green is vitally important. .Any little <{epres- 
sions on the green’s surface, e.speeially near the hole, can throw a putt off 
line. If your ball makes a depression in the green, .scoop it. out with a golf 
tee, then pre.ss the turf back to a level plane. 

U’^/PH the result of a hole has been determined, players should immediately 
leare Ihe pulling green. lingering on the green to add up your score for the 
hole just eomi»leted delays a following match. Add your score on the next 
tee, where you won’t be holding up other golfers. 

The I’SdA has readied a film graphically <leiiicting eli(|uetle errors on 
the golf course. Kenlal fee is $lo. This Id mm. film, which runs niin- 
utes, is available now for bookings. \\’rite National Educational Films, Inc., 
165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


by The Know-it-all 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE CHAIRMAN AND THE FIGHT CAME 

Sirs: 

I read several articles in SI on the tight 
game and it was indeed very enlightening. 
You may re.st assured that our new Com- 
mission will do everything in its power to 
pul boxing on a high level. 

James H. Crowley 
Chairman 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
State Athletic Commis.sion 
Williamsport, Pa. 



THE FOUR HORSEMEN: JIM CRO WLE V. TH I RO 
FROM LEFT; OTHERS ARE DON MILLER. 
ELMER LAVOEM AND HARRT 5TUHLOREHER. 


• SI welcomes the enlightened Chair- 
man to this vital Commission. We 
know that Mr. Crowley will tackle 
his new assignment with the vigor, 
forthrightness and success that 
made him one of the most distin- 
guished players and coaches in foot- 
ball history.— El). 

AS IF SHAKING HANDS 

Sirs: 

Sr.s article on Branch Rickey was truly 
a double-header, with il.s revealing account 
of Mr. Rickey’s contribution to ba-seball 
and good living, and the smooth and ea-sy 
control of Gerald Holland’.s writing arm 
that pitches the warmth and intimacy of 
his interview as though you were .shaking 
hands with Branch and actually hearing 
his own words of philosophy. 

James Metcalfe 

Dallas 

MAN OF DISTINCTION 

Sirs: 

I'm Just an ordinary sort of person but 
I do feel entitled to one small claim to di.s- 
tinction. Possibly I was the only person in 
the world who read the piece on Branch 
Rickey with one foot parked on the bath- 
tub and clutching my pajama bottoms 
with one hand and holding the magazine 
with the other. That article .so enthralled 
me that I wasn’t even aware of my .some- 
what bizarre appearance until I finally 
came to the end. 

Harold Severson 

Kenyon, Minn. 

WILL THEY EMERGE FROM THE CELLAR? 

Sirs: 

The opening spread on spring training 
camps by Creamer and Sutton was truly 


informative. SI, since it is a weekly publi- 
cation, should be able to keep the ba.seba]l 
fan much closer to the game than other 
publications which do not appear on sale 
so often. 

The article on Mr. Rickey by Mr. Hol- 
land was tops and it is a good .sample of 
just what made Rickey so colorful. With 
a man like Rickey a.s head of the Pirates 
we can't help but feel that Pittsburgh 
will improve this year and make that 
N.L. race very tight. However, the Chi- 
cago Cubs are bringing up a strong 
contingent of minor league star pitchers 
which means the Pirates probably will 
have to pasw some other team in '55 to 
emerge from the cellar. The Cubs have 
two 20-game pitchers, Thorpe and 
Andre, one 18-game hurler, Amor, one 
17-game winner, Elston, plus three 
16-game winners in Stanka, Hillman and 
Cohen to give the Chicago club the 
finest array of young pitching talent 
to come up to a major league team in 
hi.story. 

J. B. Donnellon 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


BACKSEAT DRIVER 

Sirs: 

After reading the article .Ur. Rickey and 
The Came tSl, March 7i, I believe Mr. 
Rickey could use this Back Seat Driver's 
License. Would you be kind enough to for- 
ward it to Mr. Rickey for his signature and 
make sure that he carries it with him when 
he i.s chauffeur-driven. 

Peter L. Hollis 

Cooperstown, N.Y. 



TO: BRANCH RICKEY «/• CUIDO ROMAN 


• Thanks from Mr. Rickey, and reader 
Hollis’ appointment as one of the Pi- 
rates' grandstand managers has been 
recommended. — E D. 


THE BEST 

Sirs: 

I read your article on Branch Rickey and 
think that it is the be.st I have ever read 
on him. I think that the author of it .should 
be congratulated on a fine piece of work. 

Gary Arnold 

Los Angeles 


THE MAN AND THE JOB 

Sirs: 

What a man! That Branch Rickey. What 
a job he ha.s done for baseball, .so enter- 
tainingly described by Gerald Holland. It’s 
made me a baseball fan for the rest of my 
life. 

More interviews like that one, pleiLse! 

Fred W. Jones 

Oakland, Calif. 

LETTER FROM A VICTIM 

Sirs: 

I hardly know what to say. Mrs. Rickey 
was really pleased with the story. Onj news- 
paperman has told me that the story is 
great, and another writer of some note 
.stated that he con.sidered it the best thing 
SI has <lone since it started. One of our 
Pitt.sburgh writers said to me yesterday 
that he thought it was the most outstand- 
ing job of writing that had been done in a 
long time in any magazine. 

The amazing thing to me is that you 
have done so much with so little. 1 have 
been the continuous victim of humorous 
comment from Mother and Auntie and our 
close friends, even to the call of “gra.s,s- 
hopper.” You know darn well that when I 
bobbed from one subject to another so a|>- 
parently rapidly it was done because of 
.some lead given me or some question asked. 
Entirely apart from the .story, I had real 
enjoyment in my visit with you. 

I wondered what it was, in substance, 
that I had been able to give you about 
which you could write at all. More than 
ever have I come to know as I did almut 
Trader Horn that a good writer can take 
Actional material and make it very real. I 
confess that your close adherence to some 
personal detail was too faithful to the 
facts to be everlastingly welcome. But, I 
am as I am. and Jane .says you got me. 

My kindest regards, 

Branch Rickey 

Pittsburgh 

NO FERRARI KEY IN HIS MOUTH 

Sirs: 

I read your excellent publication weekly, 
and am happy that you have been perspi- 
cacious enough to include motor .sports. 

Ju.st one sour note. I did resent the allu- 
sion fin Si’s March 7 iJayiona's Roaring 
Week) to the cars of NASCAR's “Sports- 
men’s Cla.ss’’ as “flying junkpiles.” This 
glib but ill-chosen phra.seology reflects not 
only on NASCAR, which has done a won- 
derful job of promoting .safe and organized 
stock car racing, but on the boys who out 
of guts, sweat, ingenuity, hard labor and 
privation build the.se modifled .stock cars. 

I know from experience in both fleldsthat 
these “flying junkpiles" are held in con- 
tempt by most SCCA members. But their 
drivers are, by and large, spirited and cour- 
ageou.s. They race for the -same re8.sons that 
Briggs Cunningham, Phil Walters, Juan 
Fangio, or any of the others race . . . l>e- 
cause they love it and they want to win. 
No stock car jockey ever wound up the .sea- 
son nnth a big pot full of money. 

There probably is not one of these boys 
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who wouldn’t rathrr drive a Ferrari or a 
CutininKham. unless he coul<l huild his own 
to compete in that class. Taxio N'uvolan, 
the Breatest. came into the auto racing 
world via a broken-down motorcycle. Troy 
Huttman creame<l a lot of high-priced iron 
with his ’4fi Mercury hot rod in the first 
Mexican road race. And Fangio himself, I 
Iwlicve, race<l a Chevrolet in the South 
American stock car road races. 

Not everyone can l)e born with a Ferrari 
key in his mout h. The .stock car jockeys are 
rough, tough, determined . . , and poor. 
And they often look it. But they do the liest 
they can with what they have, and that 
deserves respect in any man’s sptirl . 

H. Wnxi.\.\t KCdEH 

Kssex Junction, Vt, 

BY GEORGE, IT'S THE BIGGEST 

Sirs; 

Before 1 start, I think that f’d Ix'tter say 
that 1 have no ((uarrel with your maga- 
zine: in fact. I think that it is the finest 
sporting publication 1 have ever laid eye 
on. Hut. and this is the Is-ef; in Soind- 
TKACK Mitrch 14. you gave the impression 



THE BIGGEST BOOM? 


that the drum owned by Harvard Univer- 
sity is the largest piece of jx-rcussion cow- 
hide anil metal extant. This ain’t so. 

'Phal other drum you mentioned, the one 
Itelonging to the Univer-siiy of Chicago, i.s 
now the proud possession of (be University 
of Texas l^onghorn Band, an<l we firmly 
Ixdieve that it, not Harvard’s, is the largest 
ol’ drum in this country. . . , The drum, the 
Texa.s one, not the Harvanl, is eight f«*el in 
diameter, and it too is mounteil on bicycle 
wheel-s. Rather than have poor untiergrail- 
tiate labor pull it arounil, as Harvanl docs, 
we've bought a tractor in do the job. 

Of course we can't play the thing in- 
doors, and who is going to l)eat it remains 
an un.solveil problem, but, by George, it’.s 
the biggest drum in captivity in this coun- 
try, and the University of Texas owns it. 

Wii.i.i.AM \V. \Vater()i;s 

Austin, Texas 

• Come, come now. There must he a 
TEXAN big enough to beat the tlrum 
for Texas. — ED. 

THAT SMUG SPORTSMANSHIP 

Sirs: 

SotfNDTRACK for March 14, speaking of 
the old-time tennis player who thought the 
umpire had erred in his favor and threw 
the next point, says nostalgically that ‘‘the 


idea must still lx- lying around somewhere.” 

Now it wouldn’t lie the umpire's mis- 
take, hut the linesman’s: umpires make no 
calls. Ami here is one linesman bleached by 
Ilf) years’ suns who wishes fervently that 
the idea were merely lying around. Unfor- 
tunately it i-sn’t: every tournament sees 
thesi* big-hearted gesture.^, and every tour- 
nament would he the better if they were 
eliminated but completely. 

For one thing, the gesture is generally 
ii phony. It takes tun thrown points to cor- 
rect an error, and did you ever sw two 
point.s thrown? Or one point, for that mat- 
ter. if it meant lo.«ing a crmiHl game? ■ ■ • 

For another, the player assumes the job 
of the linesman: and he isn't always right. 

.■\iid finally, the only sure elfect is to 
make some hard-working linesman look 
bad. The poor guy .sits with a red face and 
rage in his heart and wishes himstdf pas- 
sionately anywhere else. He i.s there on his 
own time and at his own expensi-; he gets 
no pay and the only time anybody looks at 
him is when he's under fire. . . . 

The only possible policy is for the pla.v- 
ers to take the calls as they come ami go 
ahead with the game, Noboily minds an 
occasional stiuxTc proiC't: we can under- 
stand the desperate "Dh NO" of a len.se 
and exhausted boy fighting for hi.s life in a 
ding-iiong fiv«-set battle. But ilamn the 
smug ‘‘sportsmanship” of the point-throw- 
ing grandstander who exalts his heroic -self 
at the linesman's expense. 

Man.soN Gl.OVBK 

Stoughton, Mas.s. 

• Hut Si’s Hill Talbert recsill.s that at 
a crucial point in the I94.> National 
('lay ('ourt ('hampionship his oppo- 
nent I’ancho Segura threw a point 
after Talbert received a bad call. Se- 
gura lo.st the game, set and champion- 
ship. — ED. 

A VERY BRAVE YOUNG LADY 

Sirs; 

.As a physical therapist I have treated 
many spinal fracture cases ami know the 
time and expense involved in treatment. 

I am .scmiling this (xiniribution to aid 


EARLY INVASION 

Sirs; 

Your i-ssiie of March 14 (WoNPBRKfi, 
WoRi.pt would make it appear that wom- 
en'.s rowing is something brand new under 
the sun. 

Women invaded the “man's sport” long 
l>efore at Cornell University in any 

event. They took up oars us early a.s 1S96 


Skier Jill Kinmont, a very brave young 
lady on her way to as complete a recovery 
as possible. 

Al-so I should like to have my name 
adiled to the list of those wanting a copy of 
Til’ l-'RoM THE Top if it is ever ffUhli.shed 
as a pamphlet iximplete. 

Your magazine Is (x*rlainly filling a need 
for the sjHirts enthusiasts of this country. 

Dorothy Matchett 

Chicago 

• Our sincere thanks to Miss Matchett. 
The Far W'e.si Ski Assn. i Huntington 
Hotel, Pasadena, Calif.' reports that 
the .Jill Kinmont Fund has benefited 
greatly from Sl’.s generous readers. 
Hut more money is neetled to see Jill 
through the long Itospitalization that 
lies ahead.— ED. 

THE LANGUAGE OF SPORTS 

Sirs: 

.A nature-loving friend told me to lx- vure 
to .xee the tiamingo pictures in SI. So I got 
my first copy, and I am dc-lighled. John 
O'Reilly's story of the businessmen’s hegira 
from their 9 to a responsibilities in (juest of 
photographs was up to the caUl>er of the 
pictures. What a refreshing change from 
the usual stories of animal slaughter in 
darkest .Africa! .Many of us care deeply 
alM)ui conservation of wild life, and I a|>- 
pluini your magazine for stating the rase 
for the flamingo. 

Your •.irticle on Mr. P.rAnvh Hickey was 
a pure joy. It’s encouraging to know that 
the language of sports is not neie.ssarily 
dese, <|cm ami tlo-se. 

I also enjiiyed the Soi ndtracK depart- 
ment with iho.se minis<-ule illustrations by 
.A jay (<lo you pay him by the inch? •. 

You shi>\v some faith in the inielligence 
of your readers, instead of writing <lown for 
childish minils ithc most infuriating .s1n of 
the wjimen’s magazines). 

Lai rine .a. WJ-VLACK 

AVushinglon, D.C. 

• Ajsiy draws by the inch but is paid 


and by the 19HUs were participating in an- 
nual regattas, rowing both intramurally and 
with other colleges. 

'I’he crews worketl out on the ('ayuga 
Lake inlet, In-ginning at 6:.‘l0 a.m. and en<l- 
iitg with a lw(»-mile trek back up the hill in 
time for morning clas.ses. 

Mis.s S. I). Tarer 

Ithaca, N.y. 



by tlie week.— ED. 
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ANGELIC CRICKS 

Sirs; 

Down herp on the pearl of the gulf, where 
sportsmen congregate, a tot of us have |>«*r- 
manont cricks in the neck from ogling sky- 
ward at our Blue Angels while they write 
iniricaie vapor trails against the blue. 

It pleased us all to see their recent pic- 
ture ami writeup in (he Feb. -I is.sue but 
we were somewhat <lisappoinle<l. Only the 
leader was identified. Surely you can do 
Ix'iter than that for us. 

C. M. IVKY 

Corpus Christi, Texas 



THE SIX ANGELS 


• The Angels: Back to the camera Lt. 
Mello Pierozzi; facing him are Lt. Wil- 
liam Ciureck, ('ommander Richard 
Cormier, Lt. Commander Richard 
Newhafer and Lt. Kenneth Wallace. 
Leaning over plane is Ll. Ldwin Mc- 
Kellar. Pour Angels fly as a team, a 
fifth amuses ihecrowd.s wliile the team 
regroups after stunts and the last man 
is held in reserve. — KI). 

INISHINABI AND WILD BILL STEQUA 

Sirs; 

As one taught to boil water by Inishi- 
nabi, celebrated Indian chief of the Golden 
Lake Re.serve 'who does it in less than four 
minutes/, I assure you. no point is served 
by piling those large sticks around the pot 
(SI March 7, \Vildrriienn in Wexlrlieslrr ' , 
They won't contribute any heal unless the 
whole operation goes lo six minutes or more. 
The trick is to get a fire within the first 
seconds, then let your flames lead you to 
more wood, not your wood the Hames. 

As one who learned to paildle from Wild 
Bill Sie<iua, famous Algonquin park gui<le, 
and from Ronald H. Perry, I must point 
out that Mr. Guldner would have a tough 
time maneuvering his craft. 

I wonder how the Camp Fire Club mein- 
b<*rs would fare in the senior test of our own 
Blackfoor Club: spend five ilays in the bush 
with just heavy boots and clothing, an axe 
and a knife. It was the only lime in my life 
I found roots, bark and grubs to be tasty. 
But getting a fire was ea.sy, using a stick, 
split log, leather shoe lace and mouse’s nest. 

Jack Brunkk 

Toronto 

A PMODEST PROPOSAL 

Sirs; 

The controversy surrounding the prob- 
lem of televising collegiate football games 
has failed of a peaceful solution because 


neither the collegiate officials nor the net- 
work executives have approached it. with 
.sufficient boldness and imagination. 

Therefore, I am taking the liberty of sub- 
mitting for your consideration a “.Modest 
Proposal” which, if adopted, would enor- 
mously i)enefit all interested parties. 

The crux of the problem is that football 
tofiay falls far short «s a apeclnclc of the 
high stan'iards to which the public, and 
more importantly, the comnierda! spon.sors 
have become accu.sfomed. 

It do<*s so for the following reasons: 

1 1 The .stadia are all wrong. The neo- 
classic stailium of today, designed as it was 
for watching the consumption of Christian.s 
by carnivores, is not at all suitable for the 
age of the Split-T and the cathode tube. 

N’ew stadia, specifically designed for tele- 
vision, must 1 m> built immediately. These 
will lie eijuipped with plastic domes to in- 
sure that the spectacle will not fall prey 
to inclement weather. 

Moiiern, shatiow-proof artificial lighting 
must be installetl. 

Above all the pos.sibility tif the camera’s 
showing rows of empty seats must bo elimi- 
nated. Kmpty seals have a poor psycho- 
logical elTei-t on the viewer. They make him 
think of his own busine.ss problems and 
therefore r«*n<ler him unresponsive to the 
sponsor’s message. 

■Ji The spectators, Ixiih of the collegiate 
and posl-collegiale variety, are all wrong. 

The collegiate spectators are eager, but 
pitifully unirainetl. They invariably at- 
tempt to provide a lialf-time "show.” This 
is inevitably a mistake and the result can 
Ik* ranked, entertainmeniwise, somewhere 
iM'tween a rustic pageant ami a tlea circus. 

The bands play poor music liadly. Their 
marching is atrocious. 

To bring the half-time pageantry up to 
the same level of slickness that character- 
izes every olhi'r aspect of o'lmmercial tele- 
vision. the nation’s foremost composers of 
popular music must be engageci to rewrite 
the c-ollegc songs, and t<ip-llighl profession- 
al musicians ami ‘‘cheerers" must be em- 
ployed lo play them, march to them and 
to sing them. 

The post-collegiate .special'ir presents a 
more complex problem. The trouble irilh 
him i-s thill he in in the nindiiim nl till! lie 
has emlarigere'l the happiness of his home 
by abandoning his family to attend the 
game. He has endangered his health by 
riding in a draughty, germ-ridden car or 


bus, and then sitting, expo.scd to the ele- 
ments, on cold wooden bleachers. He has 
probably drunk too much and spent loo 
much of his hard-earned money. .And, abote 
nil, he in in a position i/here he canniit pos- 
sjhfj/ Ik rciiebed by the sponsor’s messiiije! 

All amateur spectators must henceforth 
be barred from televised games. This will 
not only protect the health of the average 
American male but it will also safeguard 
his home. .And, of course, it will insure that 
he will be comfortably ab.sorbing the spon- 
sor’s me.s.sage while the money he would 
have frittered away if he had gone lo the 
game is burning a hole in his pocket. He 
will, therefore, be most responsive to ap- 
plied salesmanship. 

His place would lx* taken by filmed ef- 
fects which could lx* appropriately “dubbed 
in.” This would save everyone a great deal 
of money an<l trouble. 

'■i > 1-et’s fact* facts. The trouble with mo.sl 
football games lies in the plot. 

Improvisation has its place, l>ut it is not 
on a commercial network, rnplnnned fisil- 
biiU is nil (inochrunism iind must ijo! 

A team of top-tlight writers in the field 
of violenct* and suspense must lx* engaged 
to produce exciting scripts. .A network code 
to guarantee highest standards of suspen.se 
must lx* drawn up. Such a code woultl call 
for, let us say, a minimum of -4 points a 
game with the final issue in doulii until 
the last two minutes, or after the conclud- 
ing commercial with the big gift olTer. 

As a sop to the “egg-head” contingent, 
occasional experimental scripts shoubt be 
encourageil for u-se on the smaller networks 
}x*rhaps a controversial 4-4 tie by. let us 
-say, Truman Capote, or a Tennes.see Wil- 
liams production calling for the unmerci- 
ful Hogging of a small ami decadent South- 
ern academy by a monstrous university 
from out of the North. . . . 

To those who naively suggest that skill- 
fully plunneii ■■games” would lack specta- 
tor interest, I neeil only point to the un- 
abated sui'i'e.ss of wrestling as a ielevi.sion 
■■.sport,” and perhaps with a little less cer- 
tainty, lo some of the rect*nt production.^ 
of the International Bo.xing Club (James 
D. Norris, President *. 

I submit, sir, that this "Modest Pro- 
posal" of mine would bring football into 
complete harmony with every other aspect 
of our dynamic modern civilization. 

.Ai.uern C. Lingual 

Washington. D.C. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THIS IS ]K.tNTUCK.Y. . . in the liourlon Capital of the World 
Mammoth Cave is the leading landmark . . . Early Times the leading Bourbon 



THIS IS THE WHISKY THAT MADE KENTUCKY VmiSKIES FAMOUS 


From this land oj bourbon comes 

Irpt’iulfiry harlv Tinirs. a f'rrot fiomr in H liisk\ sinre nil u'hiskv. fin< 

ichisky. il.s Iniiwiis fhirnr hcnrls hnf iirver lnuir\. lloUletl at the 
jHuii; of jn'rfcvtum. cnjnynl nl thr />i‘iil. of flnvtir. Early 'hiiirs is truly 
every ounre a man s whisky . . . 




EARLY TIMES 


Krcry Ounce a Man \s ll hisky 



KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


HISKY 


EARIY TIMES DISTIUERY COMPANY. lOUISVILlEl.KY. — 86 PROOP 




